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NIGHT. 
From the German.—By T. Roscee. 
The world is hushed, and leaves my soul 
Waking, watching thro’ the night— 
The deep midnight !—I hear the toll 
Of earthless bells;—and lips of might 
Not mortal, seem the dirge to pour— 
“Weep, spirits, weep—thy race is o’er ;— 








“No more for thee, yon radiant heaven, 
The silver moon and beauteous star; 
No more earth’s sweetest hopes are given, 
The world’s delights—its peace or war. 
Hark! Nature joins thy funeral wail— 
And hope, and love, and beauty fail !”’ 


Spirit of Peace! if such there be— 
And such in Eden’s bowers was found— 
Come fling thy mantle over me, 
And bind my keart’s unstaunched wound: 
I hear thy call—away—away— 
Receive me to thy realms of cay. 


THE DAMSEL OF PERU. 
Where olive leaves were twinkling, in every wind that blew, 
There sat beneath the pleasant shade, a damsel of Peru. 
Betwixt the slender boughs, as they opened to the air, 
Came glimpses of her ivory neck, and of her glossy hair; 
And sweetly rang her silver voice within that shady nook, 
As from the shrubby glen is beard the sound of hidden brook. 


Tis a song of love and valour in the noble Spanish tongue, 
That once upon the sunny plains of old Castile was sung: 
When, from their mountain holds, on the Moorish rout below, 
Had rush'd the Christians, like a flood, and swept away the foe. 
Awhile the melody isstill, and then breaks forth anew, 

A wilder rhyme, a livelier note, of freedom and Peru. 


A white hand parts the branches, a lovely face looks forth, 

And bright dark eyes gaze steadfastly and sadly towards the nort' 
Thou look’st in vain, sweet maidea ; the sharpest sight would iail 
To spy a sign of human life abroad in all the vale ; 

For the noon is coming on, and the sun-beam fiercely beat, 

And the silent hills and forest-tops seem reeling in the heat. 


That white hand is withdrawn, that fair sad face is gone, 
But the music of that silver voice is Mowing sweetly on; 
Not as of late, in cheerful tones, but mournfully and low: 
A ballad of « tender maid heart-broken long ago— 

Of him who died in battle, the youthful and the brave, 
And her who died of sorrow upon his early grave. 


But see, along that mountain’s slope, a fiery horseman ride ; 
Mark his torn plume, his tarnish’d belt, the sabre at his side. 

His spurs are buried rowel deep, he rides with loosened rein ; 
There's blood upon his charger’s flank, and foam upon his mane: 
He speeds towards the olive-grove, along that shaded hill ; 

God shield thee helpless maiden there, if he should meaa her ill. 


And suddenly that song has ceased, and suddenly I hear 

A shriek sent up amid the shade, a shriek—but notof fear. 
For tender accents follow, and tender pauses speak, 

The overflow of gladness, when words are all too weak: 
“Tlay my good sword at thy feet, for now Peru is free, 

“ And Lam come to dwell beside the olive-grove with thee.” 


oe 


THE FIRST BALL AND OPERA OF A COUNTRY 
BEAUTY. 

From “ The Contrast,” by the Earl of Mulgrave, author of ‘* Matilda,” Xe. 

That style of beauty which is defined as the beauty of innocence, is 
sometimes supposed to be but little improved by dress: but such was 
not the opinion portrayed in the gratified expression of Lord Castleton’s 
countenance, when he witnessed the successful resul( of his wife’s toilet 
on the succeeding evening: for he thought he never saw her look one 
half so well—which judgment she read at once in his looks, and felt re- 
paid for all she had gone through. ‘The whole affair had been to her a 
most painful infliction. She had been in turns a victim in the hands of 
the milliner, the hair-dresser, and her own maid, each of whose succes- 
sive operations she had at the time thought to be never ending. She 
bore the sufferings of a martyr with the patience of a saint. But as 
Castleton, having first sent the landau for the Tudors, that they might go 
together, in handing her into it, cast one more approving glance by the 


hall lamp, and pressed her hand encouragingly, she felt as if she was | 


utterly indifferent as to what any one else thought of her. And though 
her diffidence so far returned, upon hearing her name shouted from hall 

ia 
to landing-place, and doorway to doorway, asto make an ‘ O pray don’t 


half pass ber lips, addressed in a supplicatory tone to a peculiarly stento-/| presentation must have been first understood. 


observed that his vicinity often caused some hali-vented exclamation or 
inquiry to be checked by the nudge of a neighbours elbow; but even 
then this appeared to Le more from the opinion being rather tree and 
familiar in its expression, than unfavourable in its nature. He thougitit 
as wellto aveid as much as possible the running any more risks ot this 
kind, and therefore, making his way out of that apartment where the 
crowd was thickest, he came unexpectedly in the next upon a select cir- 


| cle of admiring listeners, a which Lady Gayland was the centre of at- 


traction. Their eyes met at the same instant; one moment she paused, 
though in the very agony of a half-finished bon mot. She hesitated one 
mowent more, then stretched out her hand to him, saying, ‘ How is 
Lady Castleton? Is she here ?’ ry ‘ : . . 


_ Lucy had been very much admired by all to whom Mrs, Tudor had in- 


| troduced her. 


Asweet smile, gentle manners, and the absence of any 
kind of pretension, are quite enough to be suppused agreeable, as well as 
attractive, by new acquaintances, in a mixed crowd. She was quite 


| equal to reciprocating comments upon the merits of the féte, with those 
| who, after presentation, hazarded two or three common place sen- 


tences; and if she did use an out-of-the way phrase upor such an occa- 


| sion, it was only reckoned original. Whilst thus occupied, she observed 


her kind triend of Hornscliff Abbey intently gazing on her, who, as soon 
as she saw that she was remarked, advanced towards Mrs. Tudor, and 
begged to be presented to Lady Castleton. Lucy was first puzzled at 
her tormer friend thinking it necessary to go through that ceremony, and 


| to treat her as a stranger; but when Mrs. ‘Tudor turned away to speak to 


some one, Lady Gay land said in somewhat an under tone, ‘ Forgive me, 


| dear Lady Castleton, if I suggest to you that, considering the circum. 


stances under which we last met, it should not be known that we ever 
did meet before. It sounds odd advice; but I should particularly re- 
commend that Lord Castleton should not know it. He is so very old an 
acquaintance of mine, that I think he will be better pleased in not know- 
ing that L am also an old acquaintance of yours. But to prove to you 
that I consider myself as such, will you take a turn with me whilst Mrs. 
‘ludor is curing the cholera? You will see mach more, by changing the 
pair of eyes by which you are shown all this phantasmagoria. So say- 
ing, she linked her arm in Lucy's, and they paraded through the suite of 
rooms. 

As they passed along, the flattering admiration of the surrounding 
throng was equally fost on both, though the sensations which produced 
that disregard were widely dissimilar. In one it arose from simple un- 
eousciousness of the effect she produced, in the other from mere dislike 


‘at the open demonstration of that which she felt nevertheless to be her 


dne. 
‘My dear Lady Castleton,’ said her companion, ‘I have no doubt 


, you feel very strange in this unknown crowd.’ 


| be so kind to me: 


| ny who have for years what is called lived in their set. 





| 





rian callman; yet upon entering the rooms, ber admiration at the bril- 
liancy of a scene so much beyond what she had previously conceived | 
possible, gave to her countenance a subdued expression of enjoyment | 


struggling with embarrassment, which to her style of beauty was pecu- 
liarly becoming. 

As she proceeded, under Mrs. Tudor’s arin, Castleton soon got se- 
parated from her by the crowd of acquaintances, who at that moment 
seemed to have no other object there than to welcome him back to 
London. After this had a little subsided, whilst jostled by that most 
fidgetting, unquiet, uneccommodating of all mobs, the hat-tugging, gown- 





tearing mobs of fashion, he was of course subject occasionally to hear 
remarks which were not meant to meet his ear, but none as yet, which | 


were not on the whole rather flattering than not. ‘ Who is that pretty 
new girl with Mrs. Tudor?’ ‘Where’s the new beauty—have you seen 
her?’ ‘Whois that new woman every body is raving about ” [tis true, 
in all these encomiums, the emphasis was on the word neve, as it that 
wasthe great attraction; but at the same time, this, which seemed to 
imply most in itself, was always coupled with some favourable adjuncts. 


, character must be a mere mockery. Yet this is far from being the case. | 


‘OT do indeed! and if you only knew bow delightful it is to find my- 
self talking with one, who [ know, from experience, would on occasion 
’ and she clung more closely to Lady Gayland’s arm 
as she said it. 

‘Yes, but lam afraid that if here no one was to talk, except with 
those whom they knew, if occasion served, would be kind to them, that 
it would rather resemble the Temple of Silence, than the Babel it now is. 
If [ could only label these moving figures for your instruction, you would 
be astonished how soon you would get to know as much of them, as ma- 
From a little ob- 
servation, you would be able to detect whether they bad neglected their 
dentist, enriched their milliner, or cashiered their couffeur; and that is 
about the whole knowledge which their friends, called intimate, have 
collected concerning them. This is called by some a mere marriage 
mart; that is, however only one department in the bazaar of fashion ; 
but the whole is, after all, but a sort of face-fair—a show of bipeds; and 
the stock know as much of each other, as bullocks would from standing 
next stall.’ 

‘But surely you, Lady Gayland, are an exception; ever since J have 
been with you, you have spoken as if you knew them so well; and not 
one but has seemed to long to linger with you, had you not passed on.’ 

‘Why I, to be sure, upon the principle that lookers on see most of the 
game—I, who, baving no husband, have not either to watch or be 
watched, and have, likewise, no daughter to mind, or mother to mind 
ine, Tam fet a little behind the scenes, which only lets ne a thousand 
times more into the secret of the advantages of your present position, as 
an unseen debutante. Why, any mother in the roota would think her 
daughter's fortune certain, and would begin to criticise incumbrances in 
any offer beneath a dukedom, who had had half the pretty things said of 
her, that have this night been said of you; but that could only be the first 
night. Noone knows so well as chaperon chapwomen the converse of 
the Frence proverb, Marchandtse qut plait, est a moitié rendue. But I for- 
get; perhaps you do not understand French,’ added she kindly. 

‘No, indeed! [ do not at all,’ said Lucy, ‘ though Castleton don’t like 
me to say so.’ Adding this domestic explanation in a tone which perfect- 
ly conveyed to her auditress, ‘Though | have volunteered the confes- 
sion, do not betray me to him.’ 


—>— 
INNOCENCE AT THE OPERA. 
From the same. 

Perhaps when given in perfection, there is no description of scenic re- 
presentation which opens a more varied source of enjoyment to an ha- 
bitual frequenter of theatres. But thea the rudiments of dramaftc re- 
The merits of an accu- 
rate imitation of nature must not only first have been tasted, but the plea- 
sure derived from that pure source, must in some measure have been ex- 
hausted, before the graft of song upon incident and character could be 
relished. 

There is, perhaps, nothing yet produced by the progress of civilization, 
so thoroughly artificial as an Italian opera; and toa child of nature like 
Lucy, it may be imagined, that much that night was perfectly incompre- 
hensible. Aslong as deadly defiance is hurled in the most perfect con- 
cord—voices ringing in harmony, whilst swords are brandishing in en- 
mity—the crisis of fate consumed in repeating, some hundred times, 
some Italian paraphrases of “I cannot stay, | must away,” which prac- 
tical performance of an alleged impossibility, is probably encored—the 
most confidential communications of the most disordered despair given 


over the lamps in the most elaborate rouladcs, whilst four and twenty old 


maids all in a row, repeated together at stated intervals “‘ Poor thing, 
poor thing, how very much we all pity you !’—whiist thus upon every 
occasion sense is sacrificed to sound, it would appear that assumption of 


course destroyed; yet so powerful is the additional impulse given to the 
excited senses, by the aid of appropriate music adapted to the action 
pourtrayed, that perhaps much the most brilliant movements of the mimie 
art have been of late years on the Italian boards. And the night in 
question was tich in examples of that description, for the opera was Se- 
miramide, and the finest living actress of the world, the splendid Pasta, 
was the heroine. 

Lady Gayland’s box was upon the pit tier, more upon the stage than 
upon the orchestra. Lady Gayland, passionately fond of music as she 
was, had already arrived when Castleton and his wife entered. Lady 
Castleton sat infront nextthe stage, Lady Gayiand on the opposite side, 
with her back to the audience, and Castleton beside her. Partly from the 
earliness of the hour, and partly from the interest of the perfurmance of 
that opera, then new io this country, they remained long without any 
additional visitors. Every thing was a matter of bewilderment to Lucy, 
from the very first crash of the overture, which, except the war of the 
winter waves, was the loudest sound she had ever heard. 

As subjects of asionishment and admiration accumulated in the opera, 
she became confused with their multitude, and ashamed to show the ex- 
tent to which she was puzzled, by asking any questions. Lady Gay- 
land's good-natured attempt to explain the story as it proceeded, was 
not very successful, as Lucy could not retain the real or assumed names 
of the persons described, so as to be able to identify them again; and 
the nature of the (to her) strange costumes, puzzled her even as to which 
were meant for men, and which for women. The chorusses she could 
not atail understand. She longed to ask how so many people could 
think of singing exactly the same words all together, unless it had been 
apsalm. The finely executed elongation of a high note, to her ignorant 
simplicity, seemed only an unmeaning squall. 

” = * 





* * 


Towards the conclusion of the opera, these reflections were interrupt- 
ed by the dropping in, in succession, of many “(a young man about 
town,” habitués of Lady Gayland’s box, whose nightly visit had this 
time a double motive, as they were all anxious to have a nearer view of 
the “new woman,” whom they had been admiring from a distance. 

At the conclusion of the opera, this rotation proceeded rapidly: and 
Lucy was presented to an undistinguishable succession of young gentle- 
men, with black heads and neckcloths, who had each hardly time to 
mutter, “‘ how divine had Pasta been ! when another and another still 
succeeded, 

Lady Gaylan?! took the opportunity of inquiring of Lucy, “ how the 
opera bad anceed ner?’” There was that unmistakable air of real ia- 
terest in Lady Gayland’s manner, whenever she addressed Lucy, which 
made her always reply ina tone of confidence, different from that which 
she felttowards any other member of the society in which she moved. 

‘*Why, to tell the honest truth,” said she, leaning forward to her ques- 
tioner, “I can't say that I could at least understand what it all meant. 
It’s not likely that people should sing when they’re in such sorrow; and 
then I can’t guess why that young man should kill the queen that was so 
kind to him all along.” 

‘J don’t wonder that that should surprise you, my dear; but he was 
not aware of what he was doing. It was in the dark.” 

“Inthe dark! But I could see very wel! who it was, though I didnot 
know her so wellas he did, and was so much farther off.” 

‘Tam afraid you are in the dark, too, a little as yet,” said Lady Gay- 
land, (tapping ber gently with ber fan). ‘* But, tell me, did you not 
admire the sirging, though vou could not understand the story.” 

“Why, LT should, perhaps, if Lhad known the language ; but even then 
they seemed to me more like birds, than men and women singing words. 
[like a song that Lean make out every word that’s said, just as cousin 
George used to sing. 

” * bad a’ 7. a 

The curtain then rose for the ballet; at first, Lucy was delighted with 
the scenery and pageantry, for the spectacle was grand and imposing. 
But at length the resounding plaudits announced the entrée of the per- 
fect Taglioni. Lucy was a little astonished at her costume upon her 
first appearance. She was attired as a goddess, and goddesses’ gowns 
are somewhat of the shortest, and their legs rather au naturel; but when 
she came to elicit universal admiration by pointing her toe, and revoly- 
ing inthe slow pirouette, Lucy, from the situation in which she sat, was 
overpowered with shame at the effect; and whilst Lady Gayland, with 
her torgnette fixed on the stage, ejaculated, “ Beautiful! inimitable '” the 
unpractised Lucy could not help exclaiming, ‘“O that is too bad! I 
cannot stay to see that!" and she turned her head away, blushing deeply. 

“Is your ladyship ill?” exclaimed Lord Stayinmore. ‘ Castletoa, I 
am afraid Lady Castleton feels herself indisposed.” 

“Would you like to go?” kindly inquired Castleton, 

“Oso much!” she answered. 

“ Are you ill my dear?” asked Lady Gayland. 

“Ono!” she said. 

“Then you had better stay, it is so beautiful.” 

* “'Thank you, Lord Castleton is kind enough to let me go.” 
* Which he did, still imagining that she had been suddenly taken ill. 
Therefore St. Clair volunteered to call ber carriage—Lord Stayinmore 
bowed his lowest as she passed—Sir North reached his highest to help 
ner on with her cloak—Lady Gayland took leave of her most kindly— 
and Castleton attended her with the greatest care, she was safely con- 
veyed to the carriage; and it was not till then he entreated an explana- 
| tion of what had really been the cause of her sudden departure. 
| ‘And how do you find yourself now, my dear Lucy ?” tenderly in- 
quired Castleton, as the carriage drove off. 
| “Olam quite well, [thank you.” 

“ Quite well! are you?) What was it then, that was the matter with 
you?” 

” «'There was nothing the matter with me ; it was that woman.” 

“What woman? what can you mean? Did you not say that you were 
iil; and was not that the reason that we burried away ?”’ 
| ‘*No! you said I was ill; and [did not contradict you, because you 
| tell me that in the world, as you call it, it is not always right to give the 
'real reason for what we do; and therefore I thought perhaps, than though 
|of course you wished me to come away, you liked to put it upon my 
| being iil.” 

‘Of course I wished you to come away ! I was never more unwilling 
to move in all my life: and nothing but consideration for your health 
would have induced me to stir. Why should Ihave wished ycu to come 
away ?” 

“ Why, the naked woman,” stammered Lucy. 
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“You could’nt surely wish me to sit by the side of those people, to 
see such a thing as that?” : 

“As to being by the side of those people, I must remind you, that it 
was in Lady Gayland’s box in which you were ; and that whatever she, 
with her acknowledged taste and refinement, sanctions with her presence, 
can only be objected to Ly ignorance or prejudice. You have still a 
great deal tolearn, my dear Lucy,” added he, more kindly; ‘and no- 
thing can be se fatal to your progress in that respect, as roe attempting | 
to lead, or to find fault, with what you do not understand.” 

But surely [can understand that it is not right to do what I saw that 
woman do,” interrupted Lucy, presuming a little more doggedly than 
she usua!ly ventured to do on any subject with her husband ; for this time 
she had been really shocked ty what she bad seen. 

“Wrong it certainly is not, if you mean moral wrong. As to such an 
exhibition being becoming or not iv point of manners, that depends en- 
tirely upon custom. Many things at your father’s might strike me as 
coarseness, which made no impression upon you from habit, though 
much worse in my opinion than this presamed indecorum. Those 
things probably arose from ignorance on your parts, which might be cor- 
rected. This, on the other hand, from conventional indiiference, con- 
sequent on custom, which it is notin you to correct. Depend upon it 
you will only get yourself laughed at, and me too, if you preach about 
dancers’ petticoats.” | 

—>—— 
THE CASTLE OF THE ISLE OF RUGEN. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The traveller who louks for wonaers always turns his face to the | 
south. There he first finds among the Swiss hills, romance, and the 
Ranz de vaches. Still onward he finds Roman ruins, Etruscan fragments, 
the dust of the Scipios, and the living Lazaroni. Still ouward, if he has 
the hardihood, which Horace professes that he had not, he threws him- 
self and his curiosity on board a sparonaro, rests on his oars in the centre 
of the Bay of Naples, drinks in sea-air and sunshine, discovers that the 
sky ‘never produced such a sun before,” nor the breeze filled his orga- 
nization with such a superfluity of aromas; and lingers there, sketching 
Vesuvius in his portfolio, recording his raptures in his tablets, or descri- 
bing the undescribable, until be catehes the night dew, which, to a no- 
vice, is as fatal asa cannon shot; or is carried out of the bay by the cur- 
rent that insidiously steals round Capraw, and finds himself at once in 
brenkers, in the dark, and in the hands of a row-boat full of Algerines. 
All this many a Roman lover has enjoyed within the course of his first 
Neapolitan twelve hours; and ail this he may enjoy still, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of General Sivary and his French heroes in the an- 
cient seat of the Dey. Piracy is too native to the Algerine, to be eradi- 
cated by even the vigorous surveillance of the first police officer of Napo- 
leon himself. ‘The Algerines still launch their row-boats, sweep across 
the glassy Mediterranean, float along the Italian shores, and carry off 
priests and princesses in the original style. Whether the French braves 
are cognizant of this revival of the national habits, is not clear. But 
France is a nation of such infinite good-breeding, that, while it uniform- 
ly respected the manners of its allies in America too much to prevent 
them from roasting or eating each other, whenever they thought proper, 
we can scarely conceive that its legislators, who still honour the slave- 
trade, and its warriors, who wither in the fires of a land of the most into- 
lerable sunshine, and merciless ennui, that ever made Frenchmen mise- 
rable, would altogether extinguish the only intercourse with European 
faces, which visit his soul with a recollection of human nature. 

The more profound traveller pushes still to the south; mounts a camel, 
breakfasts with the Bashaw of Benin; is robbed by the majesty of the 
Mandingoes; is bastinadoed, flogged, starved and dungeonea, by a relay 
of kings, at every five miles, until he reaches the “empire of 'Timbuc- 
too;” finds, as usual, that there is no empire; gets a coup de soliel; finds 
his liver Bulamized, his pulses in the black fever; lives just long enough 
to see himself robbed to the last scrap of his journal and his wardrobe, 
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the Scania postmark, aud to Sweden I make my first movement, though 
probably the fellow is by this time fighting, fiddling, or marrying, among 
the heroes and heroines of South America.” 

For my part, I bad nothing better to do in my three months’ leave 
from my regiment; Sweden was new to me, and I might as well go 
there as any where else; 1 had also seen the bright eyes and pale cheeks 
of the deserted wife; gallantry, novelty, and old friendship, were all en- 
gaged in the affair; | offered to accompany Von Hermand; and my offer 
after some deprecatory civilities, was accepted. 

Betweer soldiers who have stood the fire of a French battery together, 
there is not much ceremony; and the hussar, who is a wild man by pro- 
fession, and sleeps oftener in a bush then a bed, seldom requires much 
preparation. Von Hermand and I were accordingly on horse-back by 
six the next morning, and, with a pair of stout valets, if not he acccm- 
plished ones, they being old dragoons who had received their discharge | 
and retired with the Major, we galloped off, followed by prayers, sighs, | 
and tears enough to have wafted an army of crusaders. : 

Pomerania is, as but few of the world know, excepting the Baltic 
smugglers, a rough country, though as flat as a ‘Tartar’s face; its rough- 
ness consisting in roads axle-deep; in a most prodigious fertility of 
thorns and thistles, and in, [ think, an unrivalled scorn of all civility 
among its people. Lam not ultra-aristocrat, but heaven defend me trom 
eating, drinking, or sleeping, from living or dying, among a nation of 
After having tried the towns, from Demminto Usedom, and 
being half starved in them all, our nest experiment was the country. 
Here we had the barbarism of manpers, united tu the barbarism of soli- 
tude. And here we might have roved till the great day which finishes | 
all things, without getting a civil word, or an cunce of white bread. | 
The Major was beginning, I saw, to be rather weary of the adventure. 
The valets, honest fellows as they were, were ali but in a state of muti- 
ny; nothing but my military adroitness in supplying them with double 
rations of tobacco, on the first symptoms of discontent, could have pre- 
vented them from dropping the reigns on their chargers’ necks; which 
would, in that case, have inevitably turned their heads home. But what 
German, from the Tyrol to Holstein, could ever resist tobacco, the na- 
tional ambrosia, the original temptation of the German Eve? They fol- 
lowed; [drew up our order of march, put the Major in the centre, the 
dragoons in the rearguard, and took upou myself the parts of outpost, 
vidette, general patrol, and universal purveyor. Ln this campaigning | 
style we ranged tie whole coast of Swedish Pomenaria, intending to | 
make our next incursion into the Prussian part of the province, and | 
then regularly proceeding over our human hunting-ground, 

From time to time we had received some of those encouragements to 
pursue the chase, which, thoagh the most frivolous things imaginable in 
the sight of common reason, yet, to men embarked in any peculiar pur- 
suit, always seem to give such prodigiously solid encouragement for 
going on and continuing to be foolee. We seldom attempted to give a 
hint of our object without finding that shewy swindlers were a commo- 
dity rife inthe coldest corners of the north; nor described our adven- 
turer, without hearing that his very counterpart had “ passed through the 
town the night before,” and was at that moment supposed to be sitting at 
breakfast, dinner, or supper, at some village within the next balf dozen 
miles. Of course, while we were yet novices, on these occasions we | 
put spurs to our steeds, and had the simple advantage of the exercise for | 
our trouble. It was, however. a season in which a gallop across a wild | 
country might not be reckoned among the severest trials of human plii- | 
losophy. It was the close of antumn; and the last days of autumn in | 
the north are not to be undervalued beside its finest and fairest hours in | 
the south. Even the weeds put on their robe of colours, the pines and | 
thickets were regally invested with gold and purple, and the skies were | 
allin grand gala, The Baltic is but a salt water lake at best, and in its 
days undisturbed by Odin and his chariot of the whirlwind, is as fine a | 
mirror for the sunsets aud evening stars of the Pole, as the waters of | 
Italy for the hanging forest and the clustering vineyard. 





Nature, rich, lovely, and luscious, in the south, is calm, solemn, and | 





and thus bequeathing his example to a posterity whom he is sure of find- 
ing blockheads enough to emulate his absurdity, and long to share a 
shred of his fame. 

On setting out upon my travels, L neither looked for wonders, nor 
turned my horse’s head to the south. My way wasto the north, where 
I had some concerns of both study and business with St. Petersburgh. 
I went through Meckleabargh, famous for the best-humoured people and 
the worst highways in the world; and after seeing the Sovereign 
Prince, and the other curiosities of the place, I followed the shore of the 
Baltic, through Pomerania, and in due time passed though Wismar, re- 
nowned for the best beer in Germany, and reached Rostock, equally re- 
nowned for having the worst; two characteristics witi¢h go a prodigious 
lengih in the land of the Cimbri and 'Teutones. 

But Rostock had better things for me than its beer. I there found my 
excellent friend, Major Von Hermand, with whom I had made half a 
dozen campaigns in the Lichenstein hussars, in the Napoleon wars, and 
who, after gaining honours and wounds in very uifferent proportion, had 
retired Major from the service of Mars to matrimony, and was now hus- 
band of a handsome Mecklenburgher, and father of a little corporal’s 
guard of boys and girls. 

My old Major welcomed me with soldierly hospitality; but it was 
soon clear enough that the household was in some state of confusion. 
And when we were left to take our bottle of Rhenish after supper, the 
story came out in the shape of a reluctant apology for the necessity of 
leaving me next morning. “'The awkwardness of this breach of good 
fellowship is increased,” said he, by my being scarcely ableto say where 
I am going, or for what object. But the truth is, that I think my family 
have been grossly insulted in the person of oneof my sisters by an ad- 
venturer, as [ pronounce him, but by a sort of angel in disguise, as all 
the women here have resolved, with one voice, including my unlucky 
sister, who took him for better for worse a year ago, and who will now 
probably have time enough to repent of relying on the plausible tongue, 
of what I must acknowledge to have been a very showy scoundrel.” 

“Where did he come from?” was my question. 

“Oh, from Berlin, of course,” was the answer; ‘all our Cupids in the 
north come from the German Paris.’’ ‘‘ His name?’—* Steinfort—a 
good travelling name. 
hussars; knew every body everywhere—received perpetual letters with 
fine names on them—talked as if be had been presented in every court 
of Europe—spoke half-a-dozen languages—fiddled, fluted, and sang, till 
he drew all the brains out of the women’s heads; and when he led my 
sister to church, was reported to have left, 1 can’t tell how many hun- 
dreds of our belles in a state of despair.”’ 

“But how went on the matrimonial year?” I asked.—“‘ Nothing 
could be better,” was the reply; ‘all adoration for the first month, as is 
the etiquette. Then came fondness: friendship followed; every thing 
was done with the regularity of a master of the whole ceremonial. 
Then came paternity; a new revival of his raptures; never was father 
fonder—never was infant so caressed—never was wife so worshipped. 
It must be owned that the fellow performed his part to perfection.” 

“« But the explosion, the catastrophe—How did they occur?” said I.— 
**That I can scarcely tell,” said the Major. 
an odd-looking courier about a fortnight ago, and from that time he be- 
came prodigiously fond of staying at home. His wife at length urged 
him out, for the mere benefit of a morning’s shooting in the fir groves 
round the town. He suffered himself to be persuaded; took his gun 
and his dog, and from that time to this no soul in Rostock has seen his 
face. The dog came duly home, the gun was found in the wood, but 
the sportsman was gone. 


last, contrived, how I know not, to dispatch a letter to his unfortunate 
wife, apologizing, with the grace of a Berlin coxcomb, for the delay of 
his return, stating some nonsense about business, &c., promising that he 
should ‘throw himself at her feet at the earliest opportunity,’ and in 
fact clapping his wings, and quitting his wife and the country for life, I 
suppose. There isthe fellow’s billet-doux. It smells so confoundedly 
of perfumes that I cannot bear to touch it. See if you can make any 
thing more of it than we can.” 

His note was produced: it had all the guilt of the perfumes strong 
upon it; bat it was an eloquent, and, as I should have conceived, a stri- 
kingly sincere performance. It waslong, and seemed to have been writ- 
ten under great depression of mind; but there was evidently some story 
in the matter which the writer had not the power to disclose. ‘ And 
your journey isto find the letter-writer?” L asked. “I know of nothing 
else to be done,” was the answer. ‘“ On gathering up a few scraps of 
his papers, for he seems to have spent all his late retired hours in destroy- 
ing his correspondence, I foundan account of some kind, Swedish, with 


superb in the north; but, like the fair sex, she is fair every where; and 
the eye must be singularly dim that would not bow to her autumnal 
beauty, even on the shores of Pomerania. 

Bat one of those loveliest of evenings exhibited the caprice of beauty ; 
a breeze, soft as ever breathed in Paphos, suddenly swelled into a gale; 
clonds that lay floating on the west in pavilions of vermeil and violet, 
suddenly congregated into pillars of rolling smoke, mountains of confla- 
grations, and chaoses of flame, wind, water, and thunder-bolts. The 
trumpet of Odin was sounded over the horizon, and all his windy le- 
gions came flocking on all their watery wings. We were drenched ina 
moment; our horses reared, groaned, and ran wherever it liked them | 
best ; mutiny was again inthe camp, and the Major gravely declared his | 
thorough conviction that swindler-catehing was out of his department. 
But, however wise the determination might be for the future, the only | 





He gave himself out for a Captain in the Zieten | 


“ He received a letter by | 


We were about to send out our people to | 
scour the country, but the knave, not to be deficient in politeness to the | 


thing worth thinking of for the present was, where to find aroof for our- | 
selves and our horses. 

No spotin the province could have been worse calculated to give a 
man comfort in a storm. We were riding along the shore of the Kleine 
Hoff, in which nothing but an oyster could live, and nothing but an otter 
could find a place to hide its head. As far as the eye reached landward 
was weed, yellow, bine, and green, periectly picturesque, but the pictu 
resque unbroken by any vestige of the dwelling of man. Seaward, to the 
| extremity of the horizon, all was a bed of dim-coloured billows, rolling 
| and tossing before a tough andrough north-wester. ‘Phe earth was a de- 
| luge, and the sky wasa reservoir from which thedeluge poured. Night, 


| too, fell rapidly. The good old times when we should have wrapped 


| ourselves up in our cloaks, kindled the first tree we met, roasted the first 
| sheep, and lain down beside our chargers to sleep out the night, till sun- 
| shine or an enemy’s shot broke our slumbers, were passed away. 
| excitement of campaigning,—and there is no excitement on earth that 
can be its equal for making men forget every thing of personal annoy- 
ance,—was not to be found on the shores of this sandy armlet of the 
brown Baltic. I began fully to coincide in the logic of the Major, and 
to think with a fondness fatal to heroism of all kinds, of the delights of 
| a fireside, a supper to eat, and a bed to lie on. 
| While I was soliloquising on the vexatious contrast, one of our valets, 
whose horse had probably grown tired of his rider's grumblings or his 
tobaceco, dropped him over his ears into a streamlet, now swelled to a 
torrent, which rolled into the sea. The old dragoon rolled with it, and 
had nearly found a fatal result from adopting the old courtiers policy of 
following the stream. Through all the howling of the tempest we heard 
his roar for help, orfor the loss of his pipe, I forget which; the meer- 
schaum being in all probability as dear to his Keyserslautern soul as any 
part of his configuration. We lost sight of him for a moment; till, by 
| a flash of the blue flame that was darting about us in a thousand spiky 
| fantasies, we saw him and his horse climbing up the opposite bank; and 





| heard him, in another moment, crying out that he saw a light ina hut, | 
| but how many leagues off he could not venture fo guess. The news, so | 
We all plunged into the stream, found it} 


| far as it went, was cheering. 
| fordable, saw the light, and pushed our tired steeds gallantly through 
| moss 6nd mire, towards this new harbinger of bed and board. 

The hut turned out to be a kind of country inn, or large farm-house ; 
and if we were to judge from the blaze through the windows, which 
| gave signs ofa good fire in the kitchen, and the roar of song and laughter 

that echoed along this windy wilderness, we had fallen in with some 

place of remarkably festive entertainment in a remarkably festive time. 
| The prospect cheered us infinitely, and the Major fairly outstripped me 
| ina race forthe door. But there our charge was brought to a full stop; 
—the entrance was as fast shut up as the dungeon of Spandau. The 
Major knocked, all in vain; vociferated, equally in vain: threatened to 
break every casement in the house, still in vain; swore by the shade of 
Marshal Daun, and the beard of the Grand Turk, equally in vain: and 
at length, like all puzzled generals, had no alternative for it but to hold 


The | 


—— ——, 


bottle after all. One of the oddities of the affair was, that the moment : 


of our knocking at the inexorable door, seemed to have the effect of 
sudden mortality on all within. It was the knock of death, and the Ma. 
jor the ministering angel. Every sound had sunk at once—every light 
had perished; there was neither song nor shout, fire nor candle, in the 
tenement; and the suddenness of the change from boisterous merriment 
to silence worthy of an assembly of mummies, had undoubtedly been 
among the more secret motives which moved our two dragoons to ac- 
quiesce so submissively in the order for bivouacking on the moor. Fond 
as the German is, whether soldier or citizen, of the good things of tiis 
world, he is not disposed to buy them at more than their value. He will 


— 





venture his brains against a battery, for the buttons of the artillery-man 
that points the guns athim; he will run the chance of the rope in the 
most friendly country, fora pullet; but he will have nothing to do with 
skirmishers recruited from the world of ghosts. The dire impression on | 
our vaiets was, that the farm-yard was some outpost of Beelzebub, and 





that it was not in their orders to attack any of his pickets. Von Her- 
mand himself, though as brave as his own sword, had seemed particular. | 
ly strack with the extraordinary change from Bacchanalianism to dumb- 

ness; and his philosophy forthe time, was evidently not of avery dit | 
ferent altitude from that of the dragoon school. However, while || 
gazed on the mansion, T perceived a renewed twinkle through one of 
the shutters; the view considerably cheered the gloominess of my spe- 
culations, and taking post in silence under a protection of the wall, | 
drew the reigns tight, and waited for further developements. Presently | 
the shutter opened a little more widely ; and this was soon alter follow. | 
ed by the projection of a head and neck. As I was still in my saddle, | 

Was just on the elevation which gave me an opportunity of seizing both 

the head and the opportunity. L did both, ana, notwithstanding a vigo- 

rons straggle, held fast my prize. We were pretty evenly matched, for 

the prisoner, though meagre, was tall and bony, and his fixed position 

gave him a manifest advantage over my moving one. My horse, too, 

soon began to make himself a party in the mélée, and in another mo- 

ment I should have been hanging in mid air; when perceiving I had 

lost one chance for victory, I plucked out a pistol, and ordered my eap-_ 
tive to surrender without loss of time. 
been that I should have shot him, or he hanged me, wes still unsettled, 
until another party was involved, to which soldiers and philosophers 
alike lay down their arms, 

Roused, I presume, by my most solemn protestations that I should 
fire, ¢ form rushed out of the chamber nearest the casement in an in- 
stant, and implored mercy for “her dear uncle.” Feeble as the light 
was, [could discover that the supplicant was an uncommonly pretty 
creatuie, Who spoke German with the purest accent of Saxony, had the 
bluest eyes shaded with the most luxuriant aubarn curls, aud that I 


atte. 


Whether the result would have ' 


should be a monster of the blackest die to withstand her opinion on any 


subject under the stars. L instantly released my prisoner, leaving it to 
his honour and the lady’s feelings, whether it were becoming that a sol- 
dier of the Zieton should be left to die supperless on such a tremendous 
night. 

The uncle was stil! disposed to be sullen enough, but ihe niece was stil! 
irresistible; ond whether she thought that there might be some variety 
in the news of the world, which might be brought even by me, or moved 
by the compassion that belongs to the whole sex, but which I have 
found at all times especially vivid in proportion to their beauty, she at 
length prevaiied on the dearest of uncles, and most reluctant of land- 
lords, to unbar his doors, and give me shelter forthe night. But now a 
fresh cause of parley arose. I demanded shelter tor the whole party. 
The commandant of the garrison would allow entrance to none but the 
attacking force. ‘The presence of the lady prevented a returu to hostili- 
tiesonmy side. But the Major, either more unsusceptible of the defer- 





ence due to the finest of blues, and the most luxuriant of auburn curis, | 


or infuriated by bodily fear of being starved or drowned in the course of 
thle night, made a rush at the balf-opened gate, carried it in full charge 
with the force ofa petard, and was master of the place before a prelimi- 
nary syllable could announce his appearance and possession. 

We were ushered into an apartment, or rather ushered ourselves, for 
ceremony was atan end. But where were the jovial fellows who bad 
made the desert ring; and where was the supper that had inspired them 
with such festivity? Or were they indeed spectres, and the uncle of the 
fairest of nieces but the magician who called them up to their revels, and 
sent them down again to the place from which they came? The house 
looked the very dwelling of loneliness. There was not a vestige of the 
long table, where we had fancied that some score of smugglers, or ban- 
dits, must have been drinking their deep potations of Rhein-wine or 
Mecklenburgh beer. A dying brand or two were in the fire-place, a 
crazy table lay in a corner, a few stools were scattered through the 
room ; there was furniture envugh for a ghost, but no more. We began 
to fear that our supper would be on the same ghostly scale. But the en- 
tranee of the Zang frau, basket in hand, happily relieved us from this 
share of the catastrophe. Bread, some fragments of one of the sheep 
that grazed the weeds of the moor, aud a couple of flasks of tolerable 
wine, which seemed to constitute the family cellar. stood between us and 
death by famine for the time; and the Major, in his exultation, panegyr- 
ized my capture of the fortress as an exploit worthy to eclipse half the 
| coups-de-main, from the storm of the lines of Weissemburg to the assault 
of Smolensko. 

As the flasks went their rounds, and the brands blazed, both essential 
to the recovery of our good-humour, we began to enquire into the causes 
which could have fixed any human being in so unpalateable a spot. But 
the hermit was superior to all bints ; and we were at length forced to try 
the simpler mode of direct questioning. ‘The stars,” Was at length the 
wild answer. Von Hermand and J glanced at each other; and [could 
see in the Major’s face that the solemnity of tone in which this was pro 
nounced, was not lost upon my gallant, but very spectre-hating friend. 
I burst into an involuntary laugh. ' 
his eye on me; and whether it was the illusion of the moment, or that 
some strange lustre shot from it, the emanation of an inflamed mind, I 
think that I never saw an eye so difficult to sustain. 

‘Yes, the stars!” exclaimed the enthusiast. “ You, and beings like 
you, the children of clay, untaught the sublime mysteries of these glo- 
rious lights, scoff at their science ; but it is true, proudly, splendidly true, 
though it be hid in clouds and the veil of impenetrable darkness to the 
eyes of the multitude.” 

The energy with which he poured out this tirade, gave, it must be 
owned, a singular force to his countenance. His features, which had 
been hitherto dim and withered, now seemed to fill out, and shape into 
anexpression, which was all but overpowering, and at last had the look 
of singular mental vigour. His voice had lost all its hollowness. It was 
now powerful and full volumed. But those are the usual miracles of en- 
thusiasm, let the subject be what it may. The wine, too, or the time, 
for it was now fully the witches’ hour, or the natural excitement of find- 
ing that he had human beings to listen to him, and possibly to be con- 
verted into stargazers like himself, increased his animation, and we found 
in this wild man of the woods a highly informed, though undoubtedly an 
extremely eccentric companion for the hour. 

Our flasks were already traversing the table with a much lighter freight, 
than when we began disburdening them ; perhaps some glances exchang- 
ed between Von Hermand and myself, certainly less in regret for the low 
state of the Rhenish, than forthe omen which it gave, and our breaking 
up for the night, caught the astrologer’s eye in the midst of a harangue 
mixed of all sorts of topics, from the discovery of the longitude to the 
length of the Queen of Sheba’s slipper; or the eitiquette of the court of 
Vienna at the last imperial birth-day. A touch on a bell conjured up 
another flask withont delay ; but not self-moved, but brought in by what, 
in my poetic days, I should have dreamed into a sylph, or a fairy prin- 
cess. It was a pretty being, dressed in some wild but uncommonly pic- 
turesque costume, with a wreath of lilies, or white roses, or some such 








a council of war. The very name is, in all instances, but another word for 
| despair ; and though the two dragoons were invited to the council, the 
only expedient that our united wisdom could devise, was either to storm 
the house, to set it on fire, or to ride away and take the chances of the 
world, which probably meant, being drowned in some quagmire, or | 
beaten to pieces by some falling forest, before the next balf hour. 

I confess L heard this decision with more repugnance than became 
due notions of military obedience; and the prospect of quitting this 
world, when I had got three months’ leave from the parades and patrol- 
ings of garrison life, of all lives the most tiresome, or of cutting short 
the vow that [had made, of spending that night in particular over a good | 
fire and a better bottle, made mea revolter at once. Laccordingly, in| 
my character of vidette, lingered a few hundred paces behind our re. | 
treating force, and pondered on the possibilities of finding the bed and the 





pretty emblem of her own innocence, in her ringlets, a light veil floating 
behind, an embroidered girdle round ber slender waist, and youth, beau- 
ty, and archness enough in her countenance to have made Socrates bim- 
self marry a second time. She came in with a solemn step, and sing- 
ing, in a sweet voice, but scarcely above a whisper, the Incantation 


‘from Faust. Her sparkling eye was sufficiently at war with the gravity 


of the strain; but the pantomine was too graceful for us to disturb it. 
She made an obeisance to the table and the guests, then turned to the 
astrologer, and, with a bending of forehead worthy of an attendant spi- 
rit to the Lord of Solomon’s seal, paid her homage, and instantly glided 
out of the room. The whole movement was too expeditiously over for 
us to have the power of doing any thing but looking and wondering, 
whatever might have been our wish to secure the sylph as an ornament 


toourboard. There was something too visionary in the entire, to leave 


The grim lord of the mansion turned | 
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us in the ordinary state of honest hussais over the table; and I am not | tained her authority over him, and insured his permanent veneration. 


sure that Von Hermand, to this hour, is perfectly satisfied that the little 
flask-bearer was not a creature of the elements, made for the occasion by 
a whirl of the magician’s wand. 

However, when the first surprise was over, I ventured to ask, whether 
our landlord was fortunate enough to have many such attendants in his 
establishment. But the question was too late; he was absorbed in 


gazing with a pair of eyes that flashed with either frenzy or mspiration 
on the face of the night. A brilliant meteor animated the scene. 

By a curious coincidence, immediately on the departure of the me- 
teor below the horizon, double darkness fell, the storm howled across 
the Kleine Haff: the soft air came impregnated with the powerful smells 


swept in trains of yellow and scarlet across the sky; the pomp of the 
stars was lost in tenfold cloud, and the Astrologer’s night was utterly at 
anend. The meteor had been the parting spirit of the scene, and the 


half in despondency, and half in homage, on the closing of the gates of 
his temple. ‘Then, suddenly turning from the casement, made us 4 pro- 
found bow, and with a gesture towards the door of an apartment, by 
which we presumed he intimated our quarters for the night, solemnly, 
and without a word, stalked from the room. 

It might not be true to say, that all this performance had produced 
any very permanent impression upon either of us; but it would be idle 
to say that we did not feel very differently disposed with reference to 


feel when we entered. We lingered for some time in the room, not 
quite satisfied as to the incivility of our having originally taken the house 
by assaults and as little satisfied as to the actual character of our enter- 
tainer, though he was evidently a man of polished life, of certain attain- 
ments, and of extraordinary enthusiasm. The little sylph, too, ran in 
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my head—I was then five-aud- twenty-—and [felt some curiosity to know 
whether she and the lovely niece were one, or apair of beneficent genii, 
ora part of a tribe of those pretty phantoms which the master of the 
spell had the power of calling from the clouds or the waters at will, to 


na 


one, for it brought in the head and the heart together, and two more 
puzzling counsellors never embroiled a question in any court of Teucli- 
land. I had even begun to imagine that I saw the bluest eyes in the 
world twinkling through the many crevices of the wainscot, and that 1 
heard sweet accents, which, though the merest whispers, | should have 
sworn to in any breathing of rose and balm bowers in Christendom. 
But Von Hermand bad his senses more about him, and be brought me 
_ to mine, by the undeniable observation, that one week’s tour bad pro- 
_ duced nothing in the way of discovery of the object of our pursuit ; 
that all we had hitherto reaped from it was a great deal of hard riding, 
hard language, and hard living; that even the hospitality of the Astro- 
_ loger, whether he were veritable star-gazer or actual spy, whether mad 
magician or established smuggler, was not altogether sufficient to atone 
for the thorough taste of the Pomeranian climate which that night had 
supplied: that winter was coming on: that we might be robbed, or shot, 
with complete impunity, in any five hundred yardsof the whole pro- 
vince; that we had been saved to-night from famine by little short of 
miracle; and that he would be safe in betting his three chargers, dra- 
goons and all, that we should not find three more such flasks of good 
sound hock within the borders of the principality. 

To this logic [ had nothing to answer. My hopes of catching the 
gallant fugitive had not been ardent from the begitining; I had seen 
tull as much of the Pomeranian landscape as | ever desired to see; 
and I acknowledge that I thought the wisest act of both would be to 
make our way back to Rostock by the shortest road. 

When men have little to talk about they generally talk the longest, 
and we examined the bearings of the question with such deliberation, 
that the only sound audible in the mansion was the snoring of the two 
dragoons. ‘The Major at length moved an adjournment of the debate 
till breakfast, if we should be tortunate enough to find any thing of the 

kind in this house of moonshine. ‘ One thing, however,” said I, ‘is 
settled. We turn our horses’ heads home?” The Major gave his full 
consent in the most hussar-like form. But at the instant of our parting, 
I heard a sound which threw the organs of the dragoons quite out of the 
field: and stopped us both at the foot of the steps upto ourchamber. It 
was neither distinctly voice nor instrument, but a compound of each, 
and singularly sweet. The tone was in complete accordance with the 
visionary nature of all that we had seen and heard in the course of the 
night; it flashed up and down the room, as if it had been travelling on 
some post fairy’s wing, or been dropped from the strings of some trouba- 
dour sylph’s guitar. [t was above our heads, it was under our feet, it 
was lingering beside our ears, it was gushing against our faces. It was 
everywhere and nowhere, wild, sweet, and fluctuating as the wave of a 
rosebud, or the glancing of a sunbeam through the shade of a vine. 
Whilst we were listening in some perplexity and high delight to this 
midnight minstrelsy, my eyes were caught by an odd change in tie 
lineaments of a portrait some centuries old, and displaying the graces of 
one of the great-grandmothers of the mansion, | presume. The brown 
visage began to look fresh and fair-coloured, the fur and ruff, each of 
which had probably seen the days of Gustavus Adolphus, spread, grew 
more glossy, and presented a more shewy contrast of white satin and 
Siberian sable: the whole costume, from the studded stomacher, stiff as 
the walls that once enclosed Danae herself, to the eoroneted wreath of 
pearls that stood in grave dignity on the summit of her massive wreaths 
of hair all grew more costly and captivating; in short, the magician, 
who stole Tycho Brahe’s famous mill, and offered to pay off the national 
debt of all Germany, fora year's patent of its use, in restoring faded 
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working his wonders upon the venerable lady inher frame. But while 
we were amusing ourselves with this pretty phantasmagoria, for such 
we could have no doubt that it was, we saw a motto, which had hitherto 
lurked among the shades of the picture, assume a touch of light; it 
gradually grew clearer, and at length presented to our eyes the distinct 
words, ‘* Steinfort Jarmund.” Our astonishment was undisguised. How 
the object of our mission could have been ascertained,—for, among the 
hundred subjects which had passed over the bottle that night, this had 
never been touched on-—gave usanew problem to resolve, and cer- 
tainly by no means diminished my old Major's reliance on his original 
theory, that our entertainer had dealings with forbidden things. How- 
ever, asthe Castle of Jaxmund was a well-known spot, though every 
turret of the fortress had been a ruin for a hundred years back; and as it 
/ was not above a dozen miles from the place where we were, though se- 
parated by the arm of the sea which runs between the Duchy and Rugen, 
the hint was not to be thrown away; and for Jaxmund accordingly we 
made up our minds to move at the first dawn. 
But what are the resolutions of mankind? The first intimation [had 


highér fantasies. He had thrown open one of the casements, and was 


of all things belonging to the sea; thunder again bellowed, lightning , 


glory had departed with it. The Astrologer stood for a while gazing, | 


both the mansion and its lord, trom any thing that we had expected to | 


hand him his sherbet. The thought was of the very nature to perples | 


nsion turned | P¢@uty and ancient limbs to their original charms, seemed to have been | procure speedy information, was told of the schemes Madame Mainte- 


The confessor and the bishops were her natural allics. The extent of 
the king’s ignorance appears incredible, monstrous—until we reflect that 
aman can only know that which passes through the channels of some of 
his senses. He had been in the hands of priests from his youth, and ab- | 
; solutely shut out, literally barred, from all the rest of the world, except | 
the priests and the priest-like. From them he learned that religion was 
divided into Jesuitism and Janseuism ; that Jansenism meant Republi- 
| canista: that it was hateful to God and injurious to man. ‘The Hugue- 
/nots were Jansenists, and something worse—they practised what the 
others only taught; to convert them was represented as the most glo- 
rious work that man could accomplish, and certain to ensure absolution 
to the greatest of sinners. Thus, when the horrible persecutions of the 
Protestants were going on, and acis of atrocity were daily and hourly 
committed which make the era of the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
the blackest and basest in French history, the king heard of nothing but 
of conversions by the hundred and thousand, and while he, damning his 
fame and scourging his generation, considered himself an apostle, all 
Was triumph and festival at court, the king’s face shone with holy joy, 
masses were sung and said in gratitude, bishops from all quarters sent 
him congratulatory letters, and of course the courtiers re-echoed the 
sounds of satisfaction. Whata spectacle! behind the scene were the 
fanatic de Maintenon, the Jesuit confessor, and the cruel and unprinci- 
pled Louvois, the devastator of the Palatinate, pulling the wires of their 
puppets, and maintaining their wretebed places and power at the ex- 
pense of an integral portion of the whole buman race. 

Besides a passion for governing, Madame de Maintenon had a kindred 
one for what is called in French regenting,—setting up for a teacher and 
| regulator of the affairs of seminaries, abbeys, and nunneries. Besides 

her own magnificent establishment of St. Cyr, a sort of theological 

court, she managed almost all the religious suvieties of the country. 
| Her grand ambition was to be considered the general lady abbess of the 
| kingdom, @ sort of royal and religious mother of the whole body of de- 
| Votees and fanatics. ‘This pursuit raised her in the estimation of the 
king, while it flattered her own vanity, and fell in with her peculiar dis- | 
position, 

There is something so curious, both in the character and position of 
| Madame de Maintenon, that we coufess we have perhaps derived more 
satisfaction from Saint-Simon’s details respecting her, than any other 

portion of his admirable volumes. ‘The picture is so minute, and yet so 

striking, so philosophical and so entertaining, that we must dwell upon 

some of the traits a little longer. Madame de Maintenon, though a 
queen in the interior of the palace, was a private lady in public; and 
being of a very inferior rank, after all the Lonours that had been confer- 
red upon her, her position became delicate. No one would venture up- 
on taking precedence of her, and yet it was impossible for her to assume 
it. With her ordinary dexterity, and in accordance with her natural 
character on all such occasions, she affected the humble, the obliged, the 
reverential, and would even retire before persons whom in her ewn rank 
she might have led. But no,--her part was the extremely modest and 
retiring creature, whom God and the king had chosen to be sure to dis- 
tinguish, all undeserving as she was of such high favour. Thus the ladies 
of the court, where distinction was the very breath of the place, had to 
| leave in a corner, acting humility, the person who with a word could 
| have driven the proudest from the only atmosphere in which a courtier 
| of that time, male or female, thought it was possible to exist. She, who 
|in public, was only accommodated with a stool by an artifice, in private 
| enjoyed all the honours of the arm chair—in the presence of the king, 


lon fell, the victim of his honesty; after which, Madame de Maintenon, 
with that prudence which distinguished ber, and to which she owed her 
long reign, appears to have resolved upon giving up the idea fot ever. 
The king felt the merit of this resignation, and is said to have redoubled 
his attentions aud repaid her by other gratifications. 

It must not be supposed that the attention which the king paid either 
to her or any other woman, implies the ordinary meaniag which we at- 
tach to gallantry. His attentions were purely selfish; they did not 
merely consist in formal demonstrations of respect; Louis XIV. was 
never known to hesitate where his own personal convenience was con- 
cerned. Ifis hardiness in this respect was extreme. At the time of his 
warmest attachinent to his mistresses, he never regarded either the ill- 
nesses or the sufferings of any one of them: whether in a condition or 
not to wear without extreme inconvenience the full dress of the court, it 
mattered not; nothing could soiten the rigour of etiquette. Pregnant, 
ill, not recovered trom confinement—it was necessary to show them- 
selves in full court dress—to be tight laced and adorned, ready to go to 
Flanders, or even farther—to dance, sit up, join the fetes, eat, drink, 
and be merry—to be afraid of nothing—neither to suifer or appear to 
suffer, from heat, cold, air, dust—and all this at the exact hour, and at 
the appointed place, without deranging or delaying the royal mechan- 
ism for one minute. He always travelled with his carriage full of 
women, Lis mistresses ; afterwards his bastards, his daughter-in-law, and 
sometimes the Duchess of Orleans, and other ladies when there was 
room. In this carriage there was alwaysa great store of eatables, meat, 
pastry and fruits ; and though he never ate any thing himself between his 
meals, it was his pleasure that the ladies should eat. He had not gone 
a mile before the viands were produced ; and appetite or not, ill or well, 
the poor women were bound to staff themselves to repletion. He was 
affronted at want of appetite, and equally offended at an ungraceful 
mode of eating, and never failed to show his displeasure with a good 
deal of bitterness. He was equally inattentive to the feelings of his com- 
panions in every other respect; and a dismally ludicrous story is told of 
the suffering of the Duchess de Chevreuse, which we could not repeat. 
The king was partial to air, and never feeling fatigue, heat, or cold, al- 
ways travelled with the glasses down, and was offended at any lady 
drawing the curtain agains( the sun; but the greatest crime of all was to 
be taken ill, ur to faint—it was never forgiven. This of course was 
horrible slavery, and yet all repaid by the honour of riding in the king’s 
coach. Macame de Maintenon contrived to avoid this disagreeable dis- 
tinction. Under the pretence of decorum, she invariably started be- 
fore him; and wherever it was arranged to stop, there he found her 
established precisely in the order and manner of Versailles. There 
were many other inanifestations of selfishness from which it was impos- 
sible for her to escape. In whatever condition of health she might be, 
she was forced to go to Marly, frequently when in a state in which no 
other man would have moved a servant, and once she travelled to Fon- 
tainebleau at a time when her attendants expected her to die on the 
road. Whatever might be her state of health, the king visited her at his 
usual hour, and transacted all he bad arranged, though perhaps she was 
in bed and in afever. The king, as has Leen observed was fond of air, 
and detested a hot room, and astonished at finding, when he arrived, all 
closed up, would immediately order every window to be thrown up, ut- 
terly regardless, probably thoughtless, of the state of the patient, and 
thus they would remain up to ten o'clock at aight, when he went to sup- 
per. If be wished to have music, her fever or her headache were never 
attended to, and a hundred candles shone on her eyes whether she 
could open themor not. Need it be matter of surprise that such a man 





| and of the ex-royal family of England; and they who know the impor- 
| tance attached to the chazr, the intrigues that have been set on fvot fora 


can alone understand how much is conveyed by this fact. This awk- 
wardness might be one of the reasons of her shutting berself up; she 
| was almost as unapproachable as the king himself; she paid rare visits | 
| but to a very few, and it was only a few familiars who could make good | 
| their way into her apartments. One good point—one hovest quality | 
Madame de Maintenon did possess. She never forgot or neglected the 





was deserted on his death-bed, and that the instant Maintenon saw he 
was beyond recovery she left him to die at leisure, and retreated to her 


inconvenience? 

The death-bed of this extraordinary man is as fine a piece of acting 
as any other in his life; if anything could have gone deeper than the 
external surface of form and etiquette, assuredly it would have been 
the last agony. But Louis died as he had lived, with all the grace and 
decorum he loved in his brightest moments. His several addresses to 


| stool, and the confusion in the church about a bench for the cardinals, | sanctuary of St. Cyr, where she could hear the result without chance of 
| 


ifriends of her adversity. ‘Those that were mean she raised, those that | his different friends and attendants, and lastly to his heir, were distin- 


| were great already she endowed with privileges that were considered 

| the greatest boons a courtier could receive. Among the companions of | 
| her adversity was an old female servant who had adhered tober when | 
| the widow of Scarron was reduced to seek the charity of her parish. | 
Her name was Manon, and Manon Madame Maintenon always called | 
her, after she became Mademoiselle Balbien for the court, and a per- 

tsonage. hough retaining her primitive simplicity ot speech and man- | 





| person of the utmost importance in the eyes of all those who wished to 
carry a point with her mistress. The Duc de Saint-Simon has conde- 
scended to giveacharacteristic portrait of Manon, with several anec- 
| dotes of her service; for every thing at court is important, if il comes 
| within the enchanted circle of power. 

Toa woman of de Maintenon’s ambition, the declaration of her mar- 
| riage must necessarily have been an object near to her heart. On two 
| several occasions she had so far succeeded with the king that he was on 
| the point of acknowledging her, twice he was prevented; first, by the 
| ardent solicitation of Louvois, and the second time, by the advice of 
| Bossuet and Fenelon. Louvois was poisoned, and Fenelon disgraced. 
| The Bishop of Meaux’s authority with the king, the weight of his elo- 
| quence and character, and, more than all, the need of his services, pre- 
| vented him from sharing the fate of the archbishop of Cambrai. The 

anecdote of Louvois’ resistance deserves to be quoted in a translation of 
| the passage: it gives an insight into courts. 
| ‘*Many years after, Louvois. who was always well informed of what 
| was passing in ‘the interior of the palace, and who spared no means to 





non bad on foot to get herself declared, that the king bad had the weak- 
ness to consent, and that the affair was about to explode. He sent for 
the archbishop of Paris to Versailles, and, immediately after the dinner, 
took some papers, and went to the king’s apartments, and, as he was 
used, went straight into the cabinet. The king bad just risen, and was 
arranging his clothes. Seeing Louvois at an hour not usual with him, 
he demanded what brought him. ‘ Something of great importance that 
requires despatch,’ said Louvois, with an air of sadness that astonished 
the king, who told him to send away the valets of the interior, who were 
waiting. They went away it is true, but they left the doors open; so 
that they heard all, and saw as well by means of the mirrors. This was 
the great danger of the cabinets. 

“ When they had left, Louvois did not hesitate to tell the king what 
had brought him. The king was unable to deny the fact, but attempted 
to turn it off with some evasions that required no penetration to see 
through, and being pressed by the minister, he began to make for the in- 
terior cabinet, where the valets were, and thus deliver himself. But 











of daylight on the following day was from the view of a superb sunset, 
flourishing the whole multitude of western clouds with colours that 


started up, we were all in the same condition. The Major wasinua 
slumber so deep that it was difficult, and so delicious that it was almost 
a crime to aweke him; our two old valets were like two valetsin Ely- 
_sium, and equally unwilling to be roused from their paradise. The next 
thing to ascertain was, whether our entertainer was equally enchained 
/with ourselves. But not a soul was to be found within the walls. The 
whole house was tenantless; and kad evidently been evacuated in the 
most military style, without beat of drum. Yet we had not been for- 


ed with a sense of mortal weakness; and in the room which had wit- 
nessed our sympesiuom the night before, we found a table laid ont by 
airy hands, and laid out with a prodigality which supplied us at once 
with breakfast, dinner, and supper. We drank the ghost’s health; I 
filled an additional bumber to the sylph of the brown ringlets. The 
dragoons pledged the memory of their night’s repose, in some incom- 
parable mixture of beer and brandy, and, with three huzzas for the ho- 


nour of the necromantic giver of such schnapps, and slumbers, we moved | 


in procession from the Mansion of the Moor.—[ To be Continued. ] 
—>—— 


THE COURT OF LOUIS THE FOURTERENTEL. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Reriew.—[ Concluded. } 


Madame de Maintenon was a devotee for several reasons: first, be- | 


cause she had been licentious, and bigotry conjoined with prudery was 
an admirable contrivance for throwing early imprudences into the shade. 


Then again, it was the weak side of the king; by superstition she main- | 


}and stopped him, drew from his side a little sword which he wore, pre- 
|sented the handle to the king, and begged this majesty to put him to 
would put ahundred Sultans Solyman’s, in all their glory, to shame. I | 


Louvois, who saw the device, threw himself on his knees before him 


death instantly if he persisted in declaring his marriage, in breaking his 
royal word, and in the eyes of all Europe covering himself with an in- 
famy, which he (Louvois) would never live to see. The king stamped 
and started, and bade him instantly let him go: but Louvois held him by 
the legs still tighter, for fear he should escape, and went on representing ! 
the horrible contrast of bis crown and personal glory with the disgrace | 





he was going to juin with it, and which would eventually kill him with 
remorse: in a word, he succeeded in getting a second promise from the | 


| king that he never would declare his marriage. The archbishop of Paris 
gotten. The magician, or his attendant genii, were clearly not untouch- 


arrived in the evening. Louvois related to him what he had done. | 
The courtly prelate would have been utterly incapable of such an effort, | 
and ia fact it was an action which, if properly viewed, ought to be con- | 
sidered sublime. Louvois at the time was all-powerful; he was pas- | 
sionately attached to his place, its duties and its authority; and at the | 
same time he knew that Maintenon was supreme, and felt all the weight | 
of her influence. He was also well aware that she was too well inform- 

ed of every thing that passed not to be able very soon to trace her disap- 

pointment to the right source, and that her inestinguishable hatred 

would be the consequenee. The archbishop, who had nothing te do 

but to confirm the king in the promise he had at the marriage given to 

both, and which had just been repeated to the minister, could not re- 

| fuse his aid. He therefore spoke to the king next morning, and had no 

| difficulty in drawing from him the renewal of his promise.” 

Louvois was poisoned; the archbishop was disgraced. There ap- 
pears to have existed no doubt in the mind of Saint-Simon that the dis- 
appointed woman was the mover in the first heinous affair, as she un- 
doubtedly was in the last. When the affair was again renewed, Fene- 





guished by that neatness and propriety for which he was famous: in fact, 
so studied and so perfect isthe whole scene, as described in the faithful 
pages of Saint Simon, that it produces the effect of a well-acted play, 
and may aimost be said to be affecting. If the combined efforts of a 
nation of courtiers could ever raise a man out of humanity, it was done 
in the case of Louis le Grand: yet here he is, a dying god, on his bed, 
discovering, as (be film comes across his physical sigut and at the same 


| 
‘ners, and imitating the austerity of ber mistress in ber dress, she was a | time drops from his intellectual vision, that his apotheosis has been a 


wistake. His only regret was that he had neglected the interests of his 
subjects. His advice to the little Dauphin, not to build, not to make 
war, but to study the interests of his people, was as much as to say, 
“take the precisely opposite course which I myself have followed.” 

He was long in dying; when he appeared at the worst the courtiers 
deserted his apartments, and flocked about the Duke of Orleans; when 
he rallied somewhat, the reaction was sudden and complete, and the 
duke left fora whole day without a visit from a single individual. 

Among the votaries at the shrine of royal favour, the man whom we 
shall first pause upon, is the Duc de Lauzun. 

The Duc de Lauzun was perliaps the most extraordinary character 
that the artificial heat of this court atmosphere ever encouraged in its 
superabungant and unnatural growth. ‘The Duke de Saint-Simon and 
he married two sisters, and during the latter part of Lauzun’s life, (and 
it was a long one, for he lived to the age ot ninety years) they were 
much together. The author of these memoirs was therefore well quali- 
fied, both by position as well as by perspicacily, to detect the peculiar 
characteristics of his connexion. 

The Duc de Lauzun was the third son of the Comte de Lanzun, Cap- 
tain of the Hundred Gentlemen of the King’s Household: in his youth 
he bore the name of the Marquess of Puygilhem. He wasa little fair 
man, of good figure, of alofty and imposing expression of countenance, 
without having agreeable features. When he came to court he was des- 
titute of fortune, and wastaken in by the Marechal de Grammont, bis 
father’s cousin german, who at that time enjoyed the highest possible 
consideration at court, and was greatly in the confidence of Cardinal 
Mazarin and the Queen Mother. His son, the Comte de Guiche, intro- 
duced Puygilhem to the Comtesse de Soissons, at whose house the 
young king lived almost perpetually, and where Puygilhem quickly suc- 
ceeded in attracting his good graces. The king gave him Sis regiment 
of dragoons, and soon after made bim Marechal-de-Camp, aud created 
for him the charge of Colonel General of Dragoons. When the Duc 
de Mazarin, who had already retired from court in 1669, wished to get 
rid of his place of Grand Master of the Ordnance, Puygilhem was the 
first who had wind of it, and asked the king for it, who promised to get it 
him, but under promise of secrecy for some days. The day arrivin 
on which the king bad promised to declare him, Puygilhem who ha 
the privilege of the grandes entrées, went into a room between the coun- 
cil-room and that where all the court wait, and where no one enters 
during the council, to wait the coming out of the king from the council 
of finance then sitting. He there found Nyert, the first valet de cham- 
bre, in waiting, who asked him by what chance he came there. Puygil- 
hem, sure of his affair, fancied he should gain a friend in Nyert, by com- 
municating to him what was going to be declared in his favour. Nyert 
pretended to be delighted, pulled out his watch, and saying there was 
still time to execute something the king had ordered him to do, he ran 
as fast as he could up the little staircase where Louvois was at work in 
his bureau, told bim that at the breaking up of the council of finance, 
Puygilhem was going to be declared Grand Master of the Ordnance, 
how he had learnt it and where he had left the expectant. 

The story so far is characteristic of the falseness and intrigue of courts; 
the sequel will exbibit the character of an individual. 

Louvois detested Puygilhem for many reasons, and feared his in- 
fluence in a post which gave him so many occasions of interfering in bis 
own department of war. No time was tobelost. Nyert wasembraced, 
thanked, aud sent off as quickly as possible, while Louvois, taking some 
paper by way of excuse, descended, and found Puygilhem, and Nyert 
who had returned, in the cabinet already mentioned. Nyert feigns sur- 
prise at seeing Louvois, and tells him that the council bad not risen, 
Never mind, says Louvois, [ shall go in, for I have a matter of impor- 
tance to communicate to the king which requires despatch. "The king, 
surprised atseeing him, asks what he wants, rises, and goes to him. 
Louvois draws him to the window, and tells him that he knows his Ma- 
jesty isabout to declare Puygilhem Master General of the Ordnance, 
‘that he is waiting for him at the door with that object, and then submits 
to him that although bis Majesty is of course full master of his own gifts 
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and graces, that still he (Louvois) thinks it only for the good of his ser- 
vice to represent to him the absolute incompatibility that exists between 
Puygilhem’s temper and his own, aud that it will be impossible to get 
on amicably with a man of his extreme caprice and haughty manners. 
Several other objections are enumerated by Saint-Simon, as mentioned 
by Louvois. One circumstance was enough to decide the king. He 
was extremely provoked to find that the secret was known to the man 
from whoin of all others he wished to conceal it. He answered Lou- 
vois very gravely, that the thing was not done yet, and resumed his seat 
at the council table. When it broke up, the king went out to goto 
mass, and passed Puygilhem without sayinga word. Puygilhem waited 
the rest of the day in no small astonishment, and seeing that the pro- 
mised declaration appeared to be no more thought of, he spoke of it to 
the king, after his evening audience. ‘The king answered that it could 
not be yet. and that he would see aboutit. The ambiguity of the an- 
swer, and the dryness of the king’s manner, alarmed Puygilhem. He 
had the run of the ladies of the court, and was master of the jargon of 
gallantry. He went in search of Madame de Montespan, to whom he 
related his griefs, and begged of her to interfere and bring the matter 
toapoint. She promised him her aid, and amused him in this manner 
several days. 





entered the brain of man, and which is only to be conceived of a man 
of Lauzun’s incredible audacity and indelicacy combined. The king 
was accustomed, at that time, to pay his visitsto Madame de Montes- 
pan intheafternoon. Aware of this circumstance, Puygilhem, by means 
of an intrigue with Madame de Montespan’s maid, (for nothing came 
amiss to him that served his purposes,) contrived to secrete himself un- 
der the bed of her mistresses apartment. In this position he tas ena- 
bled to overhear their conversation, from whieh he learned that Louvois 
was the obstacle in his way, the mortification of the king at his secret 
having got wind, and his majesty’s determination not to give him the 
Ordnance, out of spite. And thea he heard all that was said of himself 
by both parties, and found that the lady who had promised him her good 
offices, did him all the il turns that she could. A congh, the slightest 
movement, the least chance might have discovered the rash spy, and his 
fate would have been sealed. Much of his subsequent life was spent in 
the Bastille, but for this offence he either never would have gone in, or 
never come out. Saint-Simon observes that this is a story which suffo- 
cates and horrifies at the same time. 

The use which Puygilthem made of his knowledge was pretty nearly 
as charactcristic as the adventure itself. When he got from under the 
bed he went and stuck himself at the lady’s dressing-room door, to wait 
her comiag out to go to the ballet. 
out, and asked her with an air of the most polished softuess and respect, | 
whether he could flatter himself that she had deigned to remember him 





up some political connexion among the foreigners of distinction who at 
that time resorted there, and whom he calculated on turning to account, 
Not succeeding, he resolved on visiting the army of Marechal Villeroy, 
then in the field (1705), where he was received witb all the honours of 
war, as having commanded in chief the armies of the (French) king in 
freland. He remained three days withthe army, which was in presence 
of the enemy. It was known that the king was desirous of a battle, and 
all the world, which is the way of the peaceable folks, seconded the 
king in his wish, for nothing is so gratifying to the citizens at home as to 
hear of spilling of blood. This was the reason of Lavzun’s visit. The 
officers to whose care Villeroy had committed him, took him to see the 
enemy's outposts and showed him all in their power; he, however, so 
teased them with questions, and was so snxious to know more than they 





‘could tell him, that out of spite, they carried him within musket shot, 


and ran the risk of being surrounded, thinking thereby to give hima 
fright. Lauzan, however, was the last man on earth to be afraid. He 
kad, with all his ardour, that kind of cool courage which is so well ac- 
quainted with every degree of peril, that it can look on and discriminate 


the nature of every risk, asif the observation was cartied on at the fire- | 


side. Instantly seeing through the design, he diverted himself with re- 


' doubling his questions, and took care to stop in every position which he 
Tired ont with delay, and tormented with anxiety to discover where | knew to be most dangerous, so that he had the satistaction of seeing se- ; 
laid the impediment, he hit upon the most impudent expedient that ever | veral of them walking wide, and endeavouring to shuffle off. 


He only 
permitted them to withdraw, when he bad thoroughly convinced them 
that they had mistaken their man. 

On his return to court, every body got about him to learn the situation 
of the armies. This was what he had gone to see, and longed to tell 
Ile acted his usual part of the reserved, the disgraced courtier, a forgot- 
ten negtected character, who could not see two steps before him. ‘The 
day after hisreturn he went to the Princess of Conti's, to pay bis court 


to the danphin, who did not like him, but who knew that he (Lauzun) | 
detested Villeroy. Monseigneur put various questions to him respecting | 


the position of the armies, and the obstaeles which prevented them from 
engaging. The duke drew back, after the manner of a man who is re- 
solved to be pressed: he did not conceal that he had beena great deal 
between the two armies, and very near the enemy's oulposts, but con- 
tented himself with launching out in praise of the beauty of the king’s 
troops, and the high spirits they were in at finding themselves so near 
the enemy, in such fine position, and on their eagerness to engage 

“But why did they not engage?” Pushed at length to the point he 
wanted, “ Twill tefl you,” said he, “since you absolutely command me, 
that [have very exactly reconnoitered the fronts of the two armies, and 
the whole ground between them, andon theirright and left. 


[took a great deal notice of.” “But what on earth are they 7” said 
Monseigneur: whereupon Lauzun began repeating over again the im- 


to his majesty. She assured him that she had not failed to do so, and | pediments which did not exist; at last, pushed tothe extremity, he drew 


then told him all the fine things she had said to the king, and as he con- 
trived to throwin a few incredulous interjections in order to draw her 
on, she repeated her assertions with many asseverations of their truth. 
Assoon as she had finished he drew closer to ber, and told her in her ear 
that she was aliar, a cheat, a swindler, anda strumpet; and he then re- 
peated word for word the conversation she had held with the king. The 
effect of such a scene may be conceived. Madame de Montespan was so 
overpowered that she could not utter a word: she trembled from head 
to foot, could searcely get to the ballet, and when there, fainted in the 
midst of the whole court. Inthe evening she told the king what had 
happened, and made no doubt but that it was the devil himself who had 
tnloaied Puygilhem so exactly of their conversation. The king was ex- 
tremely incensed atthe insult Madame de Montespan had received, and 
nota little tormented to discover how Puygilhem had gained his infor- 
mation. 

Paygilhem on his part was furious at having lost the place, and the 
king and his mistress were upon terms of no little embarrassment. At 
length Puygilhem, by means of his grandes entrées, seized the oceasion 
of a téte-d-téte with the king to remind him of the Ordnance, and auda- 
ciously demanded that he should keep his word. The king answered 
that he was no longer bound to do so; that he had only given it under a 
wromise of secrecy. Whereupon Puygilhem retired a few steps, turned 
his back on the king, drew his sword, and stamping on the blade with 
bis foot, broke it in two, erying out fnriously that be wouid no longer 
serve a prince who had broken his word so shamefully. The conduct 
of the king, on this occasion was marked by what Saint-Simon calls the 
finest reaction of his life. here is undoubtedly én ita mixture of dig- 
aity, grace, and at the same time point, which often characterised the 
behaviour of this monarch. He instantly turned away from the offender, 
opened the window, threw his cane out of it, and after saying that he 
shonld never have forgiven himself for having struck aman of quality, 
left the room. The result is curious. The next day Puygilhem was ar- 
rested, and sent to the Bastille; he, however, came out in afew days, 
having been prevailed upon to relinquish the Ordnance, and accept the 
charge of captain of the body-guards. Such is the wonderful force of 
unsubduable impudence. 








The story of the attachment which Mademoiselle d’Orleans con- 
eeived for him, and the marriage which was only broken off by his own 
ill-timed punctiliousness, and would, if it had taken place, by her blood- 


royal and her immense wealth, have raised him above every subject in | 


the reali, is well known by the account given of it by the lady herself 
in her Memoirs. He made his refraining from marrying Mademoiselle 
a great favour with the king, and his good fortune continued increasing, 
and advanced to a surprising height of prosperity and distinction, when 
all of a sudden, about a year after, on his return from Paris to Versailles, 
he was arrested, conducted to the Bastille, and afterwards to Pignerol. 
The cause ot this reverse of fortune is likewise traced to the resentment 
of the mistress and the minister. Madame de Montespan had not forgot- 
ten the treatment she had received from him on a variety of occasions, 
and the jealousy of Louvois was continully excited by Lauzan’s suc- 
cess, and by the impudence of his rivalry. 

Lauzun recovered his liberty, but not till ten years after, when it was 
purchased at an immense sacrifice by Mademoiselle, but he was never 
restored to his influence over the king’s mind. For many years he was 
not permitted to come within five miles of the court, and ultimately only 
procured his return by his gallantry in safely escorting the Queen of 
James II. and her son from London to Calais, when that monarch was 
obliged to make his escape from England. This return was. to a man of 
Lauzun’s character one of triumph; adroit and able courtier as he was 
he did not failto make the best use of his position between the two 
courts of St. Germains and Versailles. For the rest of his life he enjoy- 
ed great consideration and a munificent fortane, and lived the life, and 
had all the distinctions of a nobleman of the very highest class. He had 


| 


| 





| 


his snuff-box frem his pocket. ‘Remark now, Monseigneur; there isa 
thing between them which is exceedingly embarrassing for the feet—a 
growth of broom.” * But how high?” “ How high shall I say, -how 
high,” he repeated, looking abont the room for an object of comparison ; 
“high, high,” at length he said, “high I do assure, as this snuff-bor.” 
The dauphin burst iuto laughter, as it was intended he should; all the 
company joined: the story took, ran through the court, and soon ar- 
rivedin town. ‘The same eveningit was told to the king. Lauzan had 
his triumph, and showed, in this way, his gratitude to Marechal Villeroy 
for alithe honours he had paid him, and his own pique at having picked 
up nothing at Aix-la-Chapelle which answered his purpose. 

His long confinement in prison had rendered him enamoured of a 
gloomy solitude; he would retire from the best company in the werldto 
his apartment, and indulge in moody reflections: this was his custom 
every afternoon. It hud also rendered him suspicious. When a coufes- 
sor was sent to kim in prison, atatime when he expected to die, be in- 
sisted upon having a Capuchin, only forthe sake of the test of his beard, 
and when he came near bim he laid hold of him and gave the beard a 
twitch as proved to him at least that it was not false, and that there was 
probability that the priest was not a spy. 


——— 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, April 17th, 1832. 

Paris—la belle Pavis—from “a house of feasting,” is, literally, changed 
into a house of “mourning.” Thank heaven! however, the intensity of 
the disease is diminishing daily, and the number of victims is also 
abating. For two days, the Liste Totale of the deaths has not been pub- 
lished, which the Moniteur accounts for from the difficulty of getting the 
exact returis, the time of the medical men being entirely engrossed by 
their numerous patients, &e. The same official journal states that, hith- 
erto, the deaths have considerably exceeded the retuins published ; and to 
this candid, but not consoling avowal, is added its regret at the excesses 
committed by the lower classes, in drinking and food; many of whom, 
at first, had recourse to the vinous juice to keep their spirits up, and are 
now crowding the cabarets to celebrate the decadence of the cholera! 
An alarming on dit is in circulation, that the numerous dead budies are 
very slightly covered with earth—only a few inches; however, there is 
no doubt but this pressing danger, if the report is true, will instantly be 
remedied, now that the Government knows of it. 
present you with the present Panorama of Paris, where death and deso- 
lation, sorrow and awful suspense, cloud each passing painfully anxious 
moment. Atthe approach of evening, the streets become deserted and 
silent; the spectacles and once gay reunions are sadly fallen off; and the 
sound of innumerable chariot-wheels no longer disturbs the tristful mo- 
notony of the night. By a wise regulation, we are now saved the dis- 
tressing sight of the crowded carts of death, and the various dead bodies 
waiting, on their too thick!y-tenanted biers in every street, the return of 
these mournful machines: les morts are now carried off at midnight. 
The bizarrerie of the cholera is most unaccountable: it broke out in one 
of the most airy, healthy quarters of Paris, Gros Cuaillon, where the 
streets are wide, and the houses comparatively clean. The mortality in 
that arrondissement has been dreadful: in the Rue de la Martelline espe- 
cially, where eighteen persons have perished in one single house, not- 
withstanding the active humanity and pre-eminent medical experience 
of the Mayor, the celebrated Baron Desgenettes, who inoculated himself 
with the plague in the French hospital in Egypt, and immortalized bim- 
self by refusing to poison the sick militaives at the cruel command of Bo- 
naparie. One would naturally have anticipated a more fatally prolific 


| harvest for the “ Destroyer,” inthe narrow, unwholesome, eternally sun- 


less, and almost airless rues of the Faubourg St. Denis and similar quar- 
ters, closely crowded by the lowest classes. But the malady has been 
as singularly merciful there, as merciless elsewhere. The first three or 
four arrondissements, where the English chiefly reside, have likewise 


the best table and the best house both at court and at Paris, and they | been treated with much lenity; and, finally, it is now proved, beyond a 


were graced by the first society. 
The familiar approach to the king was gone. With all Lauzun's capri- 
cious love of independence, his vanity, and his insolence, he was a cour- 
tier by birth, and education, and habit, and to a courtier of Louis XTV. 
the idea of the king was all in all. It was like living without light to be 
without his favour, and having enjoyed his intimacy, to be deprived of 
it was to be struck blind. Such tricks can the force of habit play with 
the imagination of the strongest minds; the impression of received and 
undoubted public opinion scarcely ever fails to sink deep. The atmos- 
phere in which a man is born seems to colour his intellect, and the dye 
is too fast ever to be washed out. Sir Thomas Moore believed in witch- 
craft; Lord Bacon in the force of charms; and Lauzun in the magic of 
a king’s smile. In order to regain it, he did many of the extraordinary 
‘things recounted by Saint-Simon, and what is more, his vexation at not 
succeeding led him into indescribable folly. He either fancied himself 
or pretended to be in profound disgrace, and every year he kept a sort 
of anniversary of his fall by some extravagant exhibition of madness. 
At these times he used to say his grief overcame his reason. He hoped 
to please the king by this refinement of flattery; the king only fatghed 
at him. Nobody else, however, dared to laugh; Lanzun was the most 
formidab!e person about the court; his malice was as bitter as his wit 
was inexhaustable. His manners were reserved, measured, even gentle 
and respectful; from under tis low and honied tone, however, sprung 
up sallies of the most piercing and overwhelming description, either for 
their extreme justness, their force, or their humour, and this in two or 
three words, and sometimes with an air of absence or indifference as if 





he was not thinking of what he said. A man so much feared had of 
course no friends. He was not only severe in words, he punished prac- 
tically sometimes. In the execution of one of his schemes of regaining 
the confidence of the king, he went to Aix-la-Chapelle, in order to pick 


But with all this, he was miserable. | doubt, that the cholera morbus is not contagious. 


_ In the midst of this wholesale scene of suffering, there is still a redeem- 
ing consolation, and that is comprised in one noble word—charity :— 
“The toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 

Even so the cholera has made us acquainted with the best and brightest 
parts of human nature. ‘ The poor here are treated like princes,” said 
Sir Robert Wilson, the other day, after visiting the hospitals. The gal- 
lant General almost shed tears, philanthropic tears, in recounting what 
he had witnessed of the treatment of les paucvres coleriques. The sub- 
scriptions and donations in money, clothing, bedding, &c. continue to 
pour in from the wealthy and well-to-do of all nations, resident in this 


really “good city ;” [hardly need repeat, that British benevolence is | 


evidently conspicuous. 

When the King was first informed of M. Perier’s complaint, he cove- 
red his face with both hands, and exclaimed, in a sort of agony, ‘‘ Good 
God! this is filling up the measure of our perplexities.” The Royal 
Family, | am happy to say, remain in excellent health ; but the patriotic 


Chamber has terminated the session by a sort of French leave; the ma- | 
jority having hastily withdrawn to their country-seats and fire-sides, to | 


escape the cholera, as they sapiently think, though, by the bye, the cho 
lera has longer-leagued boots than they. Death has made some havoc 
with the members of both the Chambers, but chiefly with the Deputies. 
But enough of the cholera morbus; though, I can assure you, nothing 
else is talked of. I should have observed, the King has decided not to 
quit Paris for his previously intended sojourn at Neuilly, until the mala- 
dy is * gone out from amongst us.”’ 

An affair of honour is spoken of, the result of which has turned out 
most advantageous for poor humanity. 
money than wit, indulged in that newly-imported accomplishment, quiz- 


It is true | 
thereis no rivulet between them, and that [saw neither ravine nor bol- | 
He presented his hand to lead her) low, road either to get over or into, but there are other obstacles which 


I will not attemptto | 


A young Elegant, with more | 


June 2, 


zing, rather too freely on Friday morning last, while breakfasting, @ la 
fourchette, at a celebrated Café on the Boulevard des staliens. The sub- 
ject of bis patrician pastime was an elderly gentleman, whose patience 
being exhausted, expostulated with the youthful annoyer, who, at once, 
offered the “ satisfaction of a gentleman.” Arrived on the ground, the 
Elegant exhibited his courage by gaily humming a fashionable opera air. 
Hlis elderly adversary hinted at amicable explanations, which the Elegant 
rejected with due disdain. At this most critical moment, the Elderly ex- 
claimed, ‘ Regardez,”’ and shot dead a bird flying by. ‘“ There, Sir,” 
said he, “there’s a specimen of my skill, so take your choice—stand my 
fire, or subseribe a cool hundred Louis to the hospital. The affrighted 
Dandy subscribed to the stern conditions. 

The “Conqueror of Algiers,” Marshal de Bourmont, has been 
deprived of his baton, for retusing to take the oath of allegiance to Louis 
Philip; his son has published a letter in the Paris Journals, in which he 
piously proves, or endeavours {o prove, that General de Bourmont did 
not betray Napoleon just before the battle of Waterloo. 

The Neapolitan ambassador, Prince Castalcicala, expired yesterday ; 
his complaint was the cholera in the most intense degree. I must en pas- 
sant make one very important observation, which Ihave from the very 
} first authority; it is that *‘fear"’ is too often the father of this malady, espe- 
| cially chez the higher classes; and abore all, the beau-seze. 
| Paganini has volunteered a concert at the Opera, for the benefit of the 
| hospitals and the indigent. 

The Conservatoirs de Musique was, malgrele cholera, crowed on Sun- 

' day last. M. Fetis gave an entirely new invented species of entertaine 

' ment to the musical world—* Un Concert Historique!’ Each part of the 

corcert was preceded by an historico-musical speech from the lips of 

the inventor of this original, intellectual, harmonica! pastime ; and, to 

| judge from the applauses of the amateurs and connoisseurs present, M. 
Fetis has full reason to be satistied with his coup d’essai. 

Ihave seena literary gentleman, just arrived from Naples, by whom 
| I was happy to hear that Sir Walter Scott's health is much improved, 
and that he has even already conceived a new romance: the subject is, 
| or rather is to be, the ancient Knights of Malta. Apropos, that excel- 
| lent and elegant work, Eugene Aram, istranslating into French, German 
‘and Italian; itis universally admired. 











SUBUNAAY, 


We are informed that an illustrious personage is almost as much in 
wantof ready cash as some of the King’s subjects. Report says that 
an application is to be made to “the good and faithful” for temporary 
| relief, and that the promise of the Earl King’s support of this new tax has 
| more weight in that quarter than his support of the bill. — Age. 


| Large Sleeves.—At Plymouth, a week or two ago, a lady of Commi- 
sioner Ross of the dock-yard, (sister to the lady Sir G. Cockburn, MP.) 
| met with a dreadful death. She was sitting alone in her room, when, on 
| reaching herarm across the table, the large sieeve of her dress caught 
| fire from the candle, and from the light material of which it was com- 
| posed, she was instantly enveloped ina blaze; unfortunately, the lady 
| ran towards the door, and down stairs, to obtain assistance, which exer- 
| tion fanned the flame, and betore she could procure aid from any of the 
servants, she was dreadfully burnt, and after a few days expired. 


| Covent Garden Theatre—Awvew play called The Hunchback, written 
by Sheridan Knowles, was produced last night at this theatre, and the 
| author made his first appearance on the stage as therepresentative of one 
‘of hisown imaginings. In his character of actor and author he was 
successful—in the latter triumphantly so. The new drama is one of ex- 
ceeding great merit; the plot is well developed, the incidents bold, the 
situations striking, and the combivation powerfully effective. It abounds 
in passages of peculiar force and beauty, and gives, almost in every 
isentence, signsof asuperior mind. Atthe fall of the curtain the ap- 
| planse was loud and ardent, and the following scene occurred:—A ge- 
i neral call being made for Knowles, C. Kemble led him forward, ob- 
| viously with no very good will, and as certainly with no very good 
grace. He was contused by the novelly of bis situation, and whispering 
| Kemble, he said, that “ conscious as he was of his own unworthiness, he 
| presumed that the audience were applauding their own kindness.” This 
| frishism was well received, and after again whispering Kemble, Know les 
| continued—" Mr. Kemble has desired me to say, that this play will be 
| repeated on Saturday, and that Miss Kemble’s tragedy will be acted on 
| Monday.” Kemble audibly intimated his dissent from this statement, and 
, Knowles, shaking him heartily by the handandin considerable agitation, 
| advancing to the foot-lights, added with emphasis—“ Ladies and gentle- 
| men, allow my feelings of gratitude on this occasion to triumph, and do 
| not listen to my friend Mr. Kemble; his daughter's tragedy ought to be 
l acted on Monday.”” Much applause and confusion followed, in the 
| midst of which Knowles retired, leaving Kemble in possession of the 
| house (asthey say elsewhere), which he bespoke in these terms—“ It is but 
| common justice to Mr. Knowles to give out that his play will be repeat- 
| ed every evening until further notice.” The cheers, waving of hats, 
| handkerchiefs, and other demonstrations of satisfaction, were as enthu- 
| siastic as they were general; and thus terminates our account of The 
| Hunchback. The house was crowded to suffocation. 


| Allthe Brigade-Majors of Yeomanry in freland are forthwith to be 
| discontinued. They are—Daniel Mahony, Ninian Crawford, Wm. 
| Coshy, John Semple, Alex. Armstrong, Robert Bowers, John Dillon 
Croker, Robert Bushe, Beresford Grahan, and Thos. Scott. 

The Patience of George I11.—Never, perhaps, was his patience more 
tried than at a private audience which be gave to Lord George Gordon. 
On being admitted to the King’s presence, his Lordship very unceremo- 
niously locked the door which the Lord in Waiting bad purposely left 
open. He then said he bad an excellent pamphiet in his pocket, which 
he would do himself the honour, and his Majesty the pleasure, of read- 
ing. He accordingly began the pamphlet, and the King listened very 
patiently till it began to grow dark, when he observed, ‘Lam sorry my 
Lord that light fails you, but some other day" —“ Please your Majesty.” 
replied Lord George, “ there is wo time like the present, and as for light, 
a little ofthat will suffice for me.” He then familiarly poked the fire, the 
blaze of which enabled bim to continue the pamphlet, which he read to 
the last word. The King expected now to be released, but to his amaze- 
ment Lord George said, ‘‘ Please your Majesty, T will next read you ten 
or eleven excellent letters, which [have received from your Protestant 
subjects, letters which never were, nor ever will be surpassed.” He 
then commenced the letters, and this vexatious mterview lasted two 
hours longer, at the termination of which, the fire having gone out, or 
ceased to blaze, Lord George departed.— The Georgian Eva. 





A Check on Pawnbrokers.—Persons who have had property stolen from 
} them, and who can trace it to a pawnbroker’s, but cannot discover the 
| thief, may now recover their property upon making an oath before a Ma- 
| gistrate. 
| The Use of a Tea-Kettle—A scholar who was reading at night heard a 
| thief breaking through the wall of his house. Happening to have a tea- 
kettle of boiling water befor the fire, he took it up, and placing himself 
by the side of the wall, waited for the thief. The hole being made, a 
man thrust his feet through, when the scholar immediately seized them, 
and began to bathe them with boiling water. The thief screamed and 
| sued for mercy; but the scholar replied very gravely, “ Stop till I have 
| emptied my tea-kettle.” 

HerImperial Highness, the Grand Duchess of Tuscany died at Pisa, 
on the 24th of March, after a tedious illuess, whieh she bore with exem- 
_plary patience. Her Highness was in the thirty-third year of ber age, 
and was married to the Grand Duke in November 1817. She was daugh- 
ter of Prince Maximilian, brother to the present King of Saxony, and 
has left behind her three children, all females. : 


It seems as if the King of Belgium were doomed to have a legislative 
body, without an executive—a body without a soul; for, in consequence 
| of the desperate use which the Brussels Parliament has made of the fi- 
nancial praning knite, two of his Ministers (those for the Treasury and 
the War departments) have thrown up their offices, and a third (the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs) has intimated a disposition to follow their 
example. 


| 


By the will of Goethe it is provided, that until the year 1850 his apart- 
ments are to be continued in their present state, and that none of the 
literary and scientific treasures he has collected shall be disposed of un- 
til that period. 


Within the last twelvemonth, it is said that the Marquess of Hertford 
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has invested £200,000 in the Russian funds; and the 


ham (Dr. Barrington), who gave him a small living in that diocese. 


his long and affectionate attendance on the death-bed of his predeces- 








Earl of Dudley 
more than £100,000 in American bank stock, and canal shares, and the 
purchase of a tract of land in Upper Canada. ‘The adage about ‘hav-! 
ing all one’s eggs in the same basket,’ has no doubt occurred to both 
these Noble Lords. —Court Journal. 


The Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Phillpotts, was much distinguished at Ox- | 
ford, where he obtained the highest honours under the old system, re- 
placed in 1810 by the existing one of classes. He became, on taking 
his degree, domestic tutor in the noble family of Essex, and while there 
engaged, by a literary production, the notice of the late Bishop of Dur- 


He subsequently married Miss Surtees, a lady of good family in Nor- 
thumberland, niece to the late Countess of Eldon, and rose rapidly to a 
golden prebend at Durham—-thence to the rich rectory of Stanhope, 
which ranks, we believe, as the third in value of all the livings in Eng- 
land; and thence to the see of Exeter. His successful debut in the 
House of Lords has not, surprised those who had ever heard him 
preach. Dr. Phillpotts has a very intellectual and not unhandsome 
countenance, and is considered as one of the very first conrersationists 
of the time. 

Dr. Carr, Bishop of Worcester, who has so much surprised the Tories 
by voting for the second reading of the Bill, is understood to have done 
so in consequence of the urgent representation and request of an [llus- ; 
trious Person. The Doctor is an oldand confidential ally of the Royal 
Family. le first attracted the notice of the late King when Prince of 
Wales, at Brighton, where in those days he was Vicar. George IV. 
made him Bishop of Chichester, and he owed his elevation to the richer 
see of Worcester, to the sense entertained by the present Sovereign of 
sor. The Bishopisa remarkably handsome man, of the most polished 
manners. and universally beloved for the benevolence of his character. 


Two literary productions, supposed to have been irrecoverably lost, 
have been within these few days discovered, and both may be expected | 
to appear in print very soon. The one isa prose work of Lord Byron, 
of considerable extent and extraordinary interest: the other is a very 





elegant and touching series of ‘Confessions,’ by the late Lady Caroline 
Lamb —including a remarkable set of stanzas by Mr. Rogers, addressed 
to her Ladyship, on first seeing her in company with the young author | 
of ‘Childe Harold;’ and some hardly less exquisite verses by Lady Ca- | 
roline hersel!, on witnessing the funeral cavalcade of the noble poet, as 
it passed Brocket Hall, onthe way to Nottinghamshire. Her Ladysbip’s | 
prose narrative is said to be composed in general in a style of deep and 
artless pathos—interspersed, however, with many passages of pungently 
sarcastic description, and sketches of personal character and manners, 
calculated to excite a great sensation in the fashionable world. 


Carlton Terrace.—The new houses on Carlton Gardens have turned 
out most fortunanate speculations. Lord Goderich has recently paid 
£25,090 for one of them; which must leave a profit of full filty per 
cent. to the original tenant of the Crown. For a smaller house the 
Count and Countess de Salis paid last year £10,000 to Mr. Croker. 
Lord Kensington gets £1,500 a-year for his, unfurnished, for the new 
Conservative Club; and that of Lord Stewart de Rothsaye is let fur- 
nished to Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, for a still largersum. Mr. Ho- 
race T'wiss is said to have been very lately paid £3,000 for the stables 
alone attached to his mansion in the same recherché vicinity. 

The Lord Lieutenant of [reland is said to have recently borrowed 
the large sum of five hundred thousand pounds, of the Marquess ot 
Stafford, on the security of his estates in Anglesey and Wales. 

That celebrated officer and able writer, Lieut.-General Sir Rufane 
Donkin, G.C.B.. is about to form a matrimonial connection with the 
accomplished sister of the Earl of Minto, the Lady Anna Maria Elliott. 


The celebrated Irish M.P. Mr. Shiel, married last year a wealthy 
widow lady of the Catholic persuasion, and has since then, apparently, 
abandoned the bar. Her fortune is said to amount to £5,000 per an- 
num; the whole of which has been settled on the eloquent gentleman. 

The O'Connell tribute of this spring has already amounted to 
£12,000. 

A state-carriage is building for the Emperor of Russia. We hear, 
that independently of the device, or rather the constraction (its no- 
velty), it will be the most expensive equipage ever built in England. 


The coming of age of the Earl of Kerry, the eldest son of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, will be celebrated on the most extensive scale of 
eld English liberality and hospitality, next week, at the seat of his no- 
ble father at Bowwood in Wiltshire. Pony races and a variety of ra- 
ral sports will enliven the proceedings, which will conclude by a display 
of fireworks. The entertainment will commence on Thursday, aud 
will be continued on Friday and Saturday. Five oxen are to be roast- 
ed. The whole of the Marquess’s tenants have received invitations. 
The Earl of Kerry obtained his majority a few daysago; the presence 
of the Marquess however being required in town, the entertainments 
were deferred till bis lordship could be preseat. 


On Wednesday Sir Charles Wetherell, in the Court of King’s Bench 
obtained a Rule to shew cause for filing a criminal information against a 
person of the name of Phillips, for a gross libel upon his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, ina publication entitled ‘The Authentic Re- 
cords of the Court of Engiand for the last seventy years.’ 


The Colosseum.—The proprietors of this splendid establishment are 
about to take a step which will be as acceptable to the public as it is po- 
litic in itself. From this day they reduce the prices of admission to a 
scale of moderation which is quite unprecedented, considering the va- 
riety and splendour of the objects to which it refers. The whole inte- 
rior of the principal building, including the Panorama, the Saloon of 
Arts, &c. is now to be seen for one shilling; and all the rest of the ex- 
hibitions—viz. the Conservatories, Marine Cavern, Alpine scenery, &c. 
for an additional shilling. The holiday folks will be especially delight- 
ed at this announcement; and they, and all other classes of sight-seek- 
ers, may take our words that, now, no other exhibition in the metropo- 
lis has any pretensions to vie with the Colosseum, in its attraction as 
compared with the cost. 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The most fashionable hats are exceedingly small, and it is expected 
that they will be worn still smaller as the summer advances. Hats of 
clerry-coloured moire have been much in favour. They are trimmed 
with a band of gauze ribbon on one side, and mentonniéres of blonde. 
Grey, black, and straw-coloured satin or moire are also very generally 
employed for hats and bonnets. The most elegant are ormamented with 
feathers, either mounted en bouquet, or a single long feather hanging 
across the crown of the hat. Leghorn and paille de riz will be much worn 
this spring. They will be small in size, and trimmed with lowers. 

Instead of the bandeaux of cherewx lisses on the forehead, which have 
recently beea so generally worn, many ladies now substitute two plaits 
of hair, with a few light carls above them. ; ; 

A favourite promenade dress for the present season consists of a silk 
pelisse, accompanied by a boa and «muff. ‘There is no novelty in the 
form of pelisses: the sleeves are extremely wide at top and narrow to- 
wards the wrist, and there is a double pelerin, the lower one crossed on 
the bosom, and the ends passed through the waistband. ; 

We have observed many silk and satin dresses, with pelerins of the 
same material, the latter edged with points or merely a plain hem. 
Those of violet-coloured satin, with the peleria trimmed with black 
blonde, are remarkably rich and elegant. They have usually been worn 
with hats of white satin, lined with pink moire. 

It would be difficult to determine whether the designs for summer 
dresses (that is to say, printed muslins, chaly, &c.) are to be large or 
small, for they are to be seen of all dimensions.— April 20. 

—>— 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War- Office, April 27.—17th Light Drags.: Maj. H. Pratt from the 4th 
Drag. Gds. to be Maj. v. Burrowes, prom., dated April 27, 1832.—Ist 
Foot: W. Jones, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Gordon, prom., dated April 
27, 1832.—30th Foot: Lt. W. Atkinson to be Capt. without pur. vice 
Jones, dec., dated April §, 1832; Ens. W. A. Steele to be Lt. v. Atkin- 
son, dated April 8, 1832; Ens. J. ©. E. D’Esterre, from the 54th F. to 
be Ens. v. Steele, dated April 27, 1832.—35th Do: Capt. B. F. D. Wil- 
son from k.p. unatt. to be Capt. v. W. Pennefather, who exch. rec. diff. 





E. Warren, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Dixon, prom., dated April 26, | 
1832.—F. Holder, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Danbeny, prom., dated 
April 27, 1832 —60th Do: S.J. L. Nico!l. Gent. to be 2d Lt. by pur. v.! 
Haworth, prom., dated April 27, 1552.—66th Do: Lieut. F. W. Love, | 
fom b.p. 52d F.to be Lt. v. Neon, prom., dated April 27, 1832.—73d | 
Do: Ens. W. H. Kenny to be Lt. without pur. v. Colston, dec., dated | 
March 15, 1832; J. Hutton, Gent. to be Ens. v. Keuny, dated April 27, 
1832.—76th Do: Capt. W. L. P. Moriarty from the 2d W IL. Regt. to be 
Capt v. P. H. Micheil, who rets. upon h.p. as Sub-Insp. of Militia, da- 
ted April 27, 1832.—85th Do: W. Crofton, Gent. to be Ens. by pur v. 
Rose, who rets. dated April 27, 1832.—2d W.I. Regt: Capt. G.'T. Fi-| 
nucane from h.p. of Sub-Insp. of Militia to be Capt. v. Moriarty, app. | 
to the 76th F., dated April 27, 1832. 

Unattached—Majors W.N. Burrowes, from the 17th Light Drags. 
and I’. Dundas, from the 7th Light Drags., to be Lt. Cols. of Inf. with- 
out pur. Lt. J. L. Nuun from the 66th F. to be Capt. of Inf. without 
pur.; Ens. W. Gordon from the Ist F. to be Lt. of Lof. by pur.—all da- 
ted April 27, 1832. 

Memoranda.—Lt. J. Curran, h.p. 96th F. has been allowed to retire 
from the service by the sale of an unatt. com., dated April 27, 1832. 

Henry F. Stokes, Gent. late a Lt. in the 38th Ft. and appointed to the 
39th Ft, onthe Ist instant, has been reinstated in his rank in the arwy, 
from the Ist of August, 1825 

The exchange between Camain John Madan Maiiland, bh. p. 52 Ft., 
and Captain Hare, of the 13th Ft., stated in the @azette of the 10th inst. 
has not taken place. 

The Christian names of Ensign Best, of the 64th Foot., are Richard 
Mordesley. 
The King has been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Major- 
General Hugh Fraser, of the Madras Inf., to be a Knight Commander of | 
the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, in the room of Sir G. | 

Martindell, dec. 

Office of Ordnance, April 13.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Major Ge- 

neral Henry Evatt to be Colonel-Commandant, v. Humfrey, dec. 





—f— 
MEMOIRS OF SIR JAMES CAMPBELL, OF ARD- 
KINGLAS. 


Written by himself. 2 vols8vo. London. 1332. 

Ilere is, to our thinking, the most entertaining, howbeit the most gos- 
siping work, that Las issued from the press during the present season ; | 
and as fullof instruction as it is of amusement: for there is nothing so | 
fertile as the truth in affording that kind of instruction which dwells with | 
us for useful and practical purposes. | 

It were superfluous tu describe these volumes, and impertinent to | 
criticise them. They are that which they pretend to be—the personal | 
memoirs of a man who has seen more of the world and its ways | 
during the last three quarters ef a century, than almost any other living | 
denizen of it. | 

We shall not delay presenting our readers with those extracts with a 
view to which alone we have taken up this work. 





VOLTAIRE AND HUBERT. 

During our residence at Geneva, I became intimately acquainted | 
with M. Hubert, a man of singular bui eccentric genius. He wasatonce | 
aman of fashion and fortune, a decided humourist, and an amateur ar- 
tist of considerable celebrity. His paintings were universally admired 
as efforts of genius; but his favourite amusement was to cut out scenes 
and figuresin vellum, so as to give it the effect of a landscape, or any | 
other style of painting. I brought many of his performances with 
me to England where they did not fail to elicit the most flattering marks 
of admiration. 

M. Tlubert wasa great personal friend of Voltaire, and he did me the 
favour to introduce me at Ferney, and to carry me frequently with him 
to dine at that celebrated spot. Voltaire hada noble estate, with a pro- 
fusion of game, which I fear was more attractive in my eyes, than all the 
philosophy which was to be acquired from iy distinguished host. His 
invitations, however, if frankly given, were as frankly accepted; and I 
often made his permission available to sivot over his preserves, and to dine 
with him on my return. 

[t was the fashion of the period to treat Voltaire as a sort of demi-god, 
andto regard every thing he did as the work of a being of some supe- 
rior order. Ibad the misfortune to be exempt from this universal feel- 
ing of adoration, perhaps from national dislike ; or rather, perbaps, from 
personal inability to place due value on the great man’s merits. If the | 
world at large was sufliciently ready to bow the knee to this divinity of 
their own creation, Voltaire was not less willing to | 

| 








“* Assume the God, 
Affect to nod, 
And seem to shake the spheres.” 


This was equally observable in small matters as in great. 
up apartridge which was placed betore him at table, | observed he first 
thrust his fork into it, and then put the fork into his mouth, apparently to | 
ascertain if the fumette was as he would have it. He proceeded to cut | 
it up, sent a part of itto me. [sent it away without eating of it; and 
on his asking (he reason, Ltoid him the true one, without any cireumlo 


been in hisown mouth. 


' 
cution, that in carving the partridge, he bad used a fork which had just | 
} 


On this be observed thatthe English were a | 


strange people, and had singular customs; adding a peculiar laugh of the | 


sardonic kind, which was his custom when any thing displeased him. 


Chis little scene, however, did not prevent me from occasionally dining | poment. | mnst not omit tome 


with him, or from shooting over his estate. 


THE FIGHTING COLONEL. 


I shall begin with General Johnston, whom I found exercising the | 
Among the men, as J 
said before, he was known by the name of the Fighting Colonel; but | 


function of Governor on my arrival at Minorea 


the ladies distinguished him by the more flattering appellative of the | 


handsome Johnston. Although ofa fiery and irritable temper when pro- | . 


voked, he was in ordinary society one of the most pleasant and agreea- | 
ble fellows in the world. AsI had served with him in Germany during | 
the greater part of the war, [lad the satisfaction of finding a welcome | 
and a home in his house on my arrival at Minorca. One of the circum.) 
stances whic!: gave rise to his less agreeable nickname took place under | 
the observation of royalty itself. Towards the conclusion of the reign | 
of George the Second, large wigs were still in fashion, and Johnston 
having gone to the theatre on an evening when the King was to be pre- 
sent, he unfortunately involved himself in a quarrel, when, with that 
haste and violence for which he was so remarkable, he pulled off the 
wig of his antagonist, and threw it on the stage. {t so happened, that 
his commanding officer, General Conway, one of the gentlemen of the | 
King’s bedchamber, was standing at the moment behind his Majesty’s | 
chair, and to him the King turned round, and asked who it was who had | 
committed the actof violence. General Conway replied, that he fear- | 
ed it was an officer of his regiment, Major Johnston ; on which the King | 
observed, in a deep tone of resentment, “* And a major he shall remain.” 
Soon after the affairin the theatre, Major Johnston went to join his 
regiment at Manchester, which was then considered a Jacobite town. | 
Iam not aware of the corresponding title in modern nomenclature, but | 
I believe that the terms “ democrat” and “radical” have each had their | 
day. Going one evening to the assembly, he found the favourite tunes 
consisted of those Jacobite airs which, although now admired for their 
intrinsic value, were at that time applauded or contemned as they hap- 
pened to harmonize or to clash with the political feelings of the au- 
dience. Soon after Major Johnston had entered the assembly-room, 
‘“‘Overthe water to Charlie,” or somethiug equally offensive, was struck 
up by the orchestra; when the Major, unable any longer to restrain | 
himself, called out to the musicians to stop; and on their yielding obe- 
dience, required them to play “ God save the King.” On this interrup- 
tion the master of the ceremonies, a man of some note in the town, al- | 


Ens.v. D’Esterre, app. to the 30th F., dated A pril 27, 18382.—55th Do:| of the musicians, on whic 


In cutting | 
| 


SS —o 2 eee? So 


h the Major snatched up the great bass fiddle 
and applied it with such good will to the head of one of the delinquents 
as to leave him standing amidst the shattered fragments of the instru- 
ment. This new adventure was speedily communicated to General 
Conway, who having found an opportunity of stating it to the King, 
made it the means of restoring Major Johnston to the Royal favour, and 
from that period his promotion proceeded in the ordinary course. 

It was the same Johnston who, on being disabled at the battle of Cam- 
pan, by a shot through his sword hand, turned round to the men and ex- 
claimed, * Royals! L have done my duty ;—charge again.” 

It should be recollected, in justice to the author, that the anecdotes 
which follow, relate to a period when he had not reached the age of six- 
teen years. 

EARLY MILITARY ADVENTURES OF THE AUTHOR. 

During the early partof my life was known in the army by the name 
of “Whisker,” not from any striking ornament of that kind on my own 
person, but from a ridiculous cireumstance which happened at Piermont, 
when I wasa very young person indeed. The water-places in Germany 
were regarded during the Seven Years’ War as so many neutral stations, 
where great numbers of people assembled {rom all quarters for the pur- 
poses of health or relaxation. The house in which | lodged was small, 
incommodious, and very much crowded; and finding one evening that 
{ could not easily get access to my own apartment, [ chanced to stray 
into another part of the house which was occupied by the lady of the 
Baron de Jenneret. As the room was imperfectly lighted, f stretehed 
out my hand, when it came in contact somewhat unexpectedly with the 
Baron’s whiskers; and he, starting up trow bis reclining posture, drew his 
sabre in great wrath and made acut at me, just as had cleared the 
door-way ; which retained long afterwards a striking memorandum of my 
narrow escape. The story was thought a great deal too yood to be al- 
lowed to go to sleep, and for many years the soubriquet of ** Whisker’ 
was my only appellation among my military acquaintances. 


In returning from my mission to the Marquess of Gianby, I meta 
wounded serjeant, who appeared to me as if he were a person I had for- 
merly Known. On speaking to him, I found that he had been long a ser- 
vant in my father’s tamily, who had suddenly left the country in conse- 
quence of a sad accident which befel him while amusing himself with his 
gun, in the neighbourhood of my father’s residence at Craigtorth. Unhap- 
pily, among some hazel-bushes, a young creature, the sou of one of my fa- 
ther’s tenants, was gathering nuts, and mistaking the object for a hare, 
the tad, who was a keen sportsman, but not a cool one, jired at it, and 
killed the child. He saw ina moment the misfortune which had hap- 
pened to him, and taking the boy in bis avms, he carried him to the house 
of Craigforth, and having laid him on the table in the servant's ball, im- 
mediately disappeared. [rom that time he had never been beard of un- 
til I met bim, with a severe wound, returning from the field at the battle 
of Fellinghausen. He was a remarkably good young man, and after- 
wards raised himself by his merit to the rank of serjeant-major of Keith’s 
Highlanders. ; 


. * * * * ” 





Of the battle of Warbourg, which took place soon atter the affair of 
Emsdorff, | cannot say much from my own personal observation ; as, in 
the first charge of cavalry, which was made at five o’elock in the morn- 
ing, | had my horse killed under me, and was wounded in five different 
places—two of them gun-shot wounds, one from a beyonet, and two 
slight cuts. ‘The place where {had fallen was on a ploughed field, and I 
lay there without assistance till six o'clock in the evening. that is, for 
thirteen hours. It may appear extraordinary to those who have not suf- 
fered severely, that, notwithstanding the pain of my wounds, I was not 
prevented from sleeping soundly. Indeed, | was ouly awoke, some time 
after mid-day—it was towards the end of July—by the rays of the sun 
beating intensely on my uncovered bead, wy steel skull-cap having fal- 
len off. When [ came to understand the nature of my situation, I found 
a French officer sitting by me, who seemed, from his orders, to be a man 
of rank. He said that he would give the world for a glass of water, and 
L replied that my thirst was also unspeakable, which indeed it was; but 
whether it arose from my enxiety before the action, or from causes mere- 
ly physical, I do not profess to be able to decide. While speaking to 
the French officer, | observed my sword lying at a little distance, and as 
it had been a favourite, | endeavoured to crawl towards it to secure it, 
but after repeated efforts [ found myself unequal to the task. At this mo- 
ment] saw the French gentleman fal! back and expire. Of the various 
orders which he carried L took one, the Cross of St. Louis, and after- 
wards gave it to my mother, who wore it during her life-time, as a trin- 
ket, at her watch-chain 

The next object which attracted my attention was a young man 
whom I recognized asa dragoon of my own regiment. His wound had 


produced mental imbecility, which was strikingly depicted on his coun- 


tenance, and was, besides, perceptible by his manner of playing with a 
clod of the plough field. Soon atterwards he also expired. 

Having by this time come perfectly to myself, I perceived that we had 
gained the day, in consequence of observing that the fring had advanced 
a great way in front of the spot where [had fallen, although it was still 
heavy to the right of the line. [shall be pardoned for mentioning, that 
in the midst of this scene of death [felt no more alarm than I do at this 
moment. Lconfess, indeed, that my satisfaction at the success of the 
Allied arms was not unmingled with some selfish considerations; for I 
inferred that [ should be more speedily attended to than if we had lost 
the day; and to have remained ali night on the ploughed field, without 
assistance, might have been more than my strength could have sustained, 
after so much loss of blood. Although such were my feelings at the 
mion, in justice to the French character, 
| that they, as well as others, were accustomed, after a battle, to gather up 


| the wounded of both sides indiscriminately. 


Of course, I had become perfectly stiff from the blood having clotted 
about my wounds; and when I was taken up to be put into one of the 
carts, L felt such excruciating pain, that the soldiers carried me ona 
blanket to one of the nearest villages. which had been converted into 
temporary hospitals. The bayonet wound was much the longest of heal- 
ing; and it was so situated, that the surgeon found if necessary to cut it 
open; but my constitution being naturally good, Iwas able to return to 
iny duty before the end of the campaign. 

. * 7 * 7 * 


Soon after the battle of Minden, an entertainment was given to most 
of the British officers by Mr. Blair, a young subaltern of the 12th regi- 
ment, afterwards married to Lady Mary Fane, a sister of the Earl of 
Westmoreland, at which I had the pleasure of assisting. At the conclu- 
sion of the repast, Mr. Blair addressed the assembled company, and said 
that he had brought them together for the purpose of proposing a ques- 
tion to them. “ Pray, gentleman,” he said, “do you think [ conducted 
myself, on the glorious Ist of August, as became an officer and a gentle- 
man?” The answer was one of acclamation, accompanied by a cordial 
acknowledgement that no one had ever seen a braver fellow. ‘* Well 
then,” he replied, “since you are all satisfied with my short career of 
soldiership, soam I; and I have now only to ask your commands for 
England, as I mean to depart the day after to-morrow.” This incident 
is only mentioned as an illustration of a peculiar character. He had 
probably adopted the profession of a soldier without much reflection; 
and finding, on a short trial, that it was not suited to his disposition, he 
was anxious to seize the earliest opportunity of retiring with a good 
grace, and finally followed the method which I have just set down. 

There is more in this than seems to meet the comprehension of the 
worthy narrator. It reminds us of an anecdote which we have heard of 
the Peninsular War, the authenticity of which we can vouch for, and 
which has not, we believe, ever appeared in print. Two young men, 
brothers, of superior manners, but evidently reduced to the ar extremi- 
ty in pecuniary circumstances, were received as volunteers in an English 
regiment which was a few days afterwards called into battle. The bro- 
thers fought desperately, and displayed what were looked upon as prod- 
igies of valour. After the battle, they were sert for by the commanding 





though tinged with the supposed sentiments of disloyalty for which officer, complimented on their extraordinary conduct, and offered pro- 
his townsmen were understood to be distinguished, strutted up to the | motion. They refused to accept it, but one of them stated, that if they 
Major, and asked if he, an entire stranger inthe place, persisted in mak- deserved favour, the only acceptable mode in which it could be shewn 
ing a demand which was calculated to interrupt the amusement: of the | Would be by granting them their immediate discharge. This was imme- 
evening. Major Johnston conld ill brook the supercilious and authori- diately done and before quitting the army, the commanding officer suc- 
tative air with which this remonstrance was addressed to him, and taking | ceeded in extracting from them the reason of their wish, and the true 
the master of the ceremonies by the nose, he twirled him round until | explanation of their extraordinary conduct. They were so dreadfully 
the poor little man was hustled away by some of his friends; on whieh frightened at going into battle, that they fought in pure despair; and 
Johnston, turning round to the orchestra, again required them to lay both of them declared that nothing could induce them a second time 
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the King’s anthem. To this demand there was some demur on the part | under similar circumstances, 
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Miuperial Parlianrent, 
ALTERCATION BETWEEN THE EARL GREY, 


Lorp Duran, anp THE BisHor or EXxerer. 


House of Lords April 11th, 1832. 

The BISHOP OF EXETER in the course of his speech on the Re 
form Bill said.—He must say, however disagreeable it was to men- 
tion the word revolution to the “ears polite” of the Noble Lords 
on the bench near him, [a langh} that those who were justly ac- 
counted as the principal supporters of the bill gloried in it as being 
a revolutionary measure, and advocated it as such. They all knew 
thatlthe public press bad given great support to this bill, and they | 
were equally aware that by the public press it was hailed as a revo- | 
lution. In one of the public journals,—in a journal conducted with 
great ability, remarkable for its great information, and distinguished for 
the able and efficient support which it had given to this measare,—in 
that journal he had not long ago read the following words—“ That hor- 
rid old mockery of a free government, which we have hitherto 
endured.” [Cheers and alaugh from the opposition,] That was the 
description of the existing Government which appeared in a public 
journal of this metropolis—in a journai which had most ably and power- 
fully supported this measure, and which many had been led to believe 
breathed the inspiration, if not of the Premier himself, at least of some 
high office or officer of his government. [Loud cheers from the oppo- 
sition.) He did not say that the charge was well founded. He only 
meant to say that such acharge had been made, and that it had been be- 
lieved. (Hear, hear, from the opposition; and cries of No, no, from 
the ministerial benches. ] 

No notice was taken of this until the 13th. 

ADJOURNED DEBATE RESUMED. 
House of Lords, April 13. 

Lord DURHAM (son in law to Earl Grey) rose to reply to Lord Wyn- 
ford who had spoken against the Bill, and in the course of his speech 
thus alluded to the remarks of the Bishops :— 

He confessed that he had listened to the Noble and Learned Lord not 
without great pleasure, upon finding thathe had not adopted that tone of 
party animosity and asperity towards his Majesty’s ministers which had 
distinguished the debates of the two last nights. ‘‘ Very different,”— | 
(continued the Noble Lord, turning round and directing his observations 
to the benches where the Bishops usually sit, )--“ very different from the 
tone and temper which had marked the speech of the Noble and Learn- 
ed Lord, was the exhibition made by a Right. Rev, Bishop the other 
night, which, for gross and virulent invective,—-for malignant, calumnious 
and false insinuations,—for gross perversions of historical facts, decked | 
out with all the well-known powers of his pamphleteering slang’— | 
(Here the Noble Lord was interrupted by loud cries of “order,” and 
‘take down the words,” from the opposition benches, which were con- 
tinued until the Noble Lord thought proper to resume his seat.) 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA rose to order. The Noble Earl, who 
seemed to labour under great excitement of feeling, censured in strong 
terms the language just made use of by the Noble Lord, which he said 
no person could be justified in addressing to their Lordships, and still 
less in applying to any Right Rev. prelate who sat in that House. | 
{Cheers from the opposition. ] 

Lord HOLLAND wished to know what step the Noble Earl intended 
to take? [Hear, hear.] If the Noble Earl intended to speak to order, 
in an orderly manner, on the subject of the asperity of the language 
used by a Noble Lord, there was a mode which he could adopt consistent 
with the rules of the House. [‘* Hear, hear,” and cries of ‘take down 
the words.” 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA.—I move, then. that the words used by 
the Noble Lord, “false” and ‘“ pamphleteering slang,” be taken down, 
[ Hear, hear. ] 

Earl GREY said, that the force of those words must depend on the 
context and the manner in which they were applied. ‘The Noble Ear! 
objected to the word “ false ;’’ but supposing that that word had been 
used in this way—‘‘'The speech of the Right Rev. Prelate was tul! of 
false deductions from history,”—(marks of dissent from the opposition 
benches)—supposing, he repeated, that the word had been used in that 
way, he apprehended that no objection could be taken to it: and if his 
recollection did not fail him, that was the mauner in which the word 
was applied. (Hear, hear, from the ministerial side.] The next words 
objected to were “spoken with his usual powers of pamphleteering 
slang.” Now he did not know that the use of those expressions was 
contrary to order; but if the Noble Earl meant io have the words taken 
down, he must not single out particular epithets, or expresssions, but 
must take the whole of the sentence together. (Hear, hear. ] 

Lord HOLLAND said, that if the words were to be taken down, the 
proper course was to take the whole sentence ; and to ask the Noble 
Lord whether he used the obnoxious expressions. 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM put it to the Noble Lord (Durham,) 
whether it had not better, in a spirit of conciliation, confess that he had 
used the offensive language in the heat and hurry of debate. (Hear, 
hear. 
fai DURHAM said, that he had been interrupted in the middle of 
a sentence by a Noble Earl rising to order: and it seemed to be his wish 
that his words should be taken down. To that he had not the slightest 
objection; and he would tell the Noble Earl why he had used those 
words, and why he had conceived it impossible to apply any other epi- 
thet but “false”’ to the insinuations he had alluded te. Whether the 
words ‘‘pamphleteering s!ang’’ might be suited to the taste of the Noble 
Earl, or whether he might not have used more elegant expressions, he 
would not now stop to inquire; but be thought that he was justified in 
applying them to the speech of the Right Rev. Prelate ; and he felt it 
necessary to call for some explanation to the insinuations thrown out by 
the Right Rev. Prelate against ministers, of having formed a connexion 
withthe press. [Hear, hear.] It would be gross affectation in him to 
pretend not to know that those insinuations had been levelled at him ; 
and he had been told that the same charge had been made against him in 
some of those periodical publications which were distinguished for being 
the receptacles of every sort of scurrility and indecency. (Hear, hear.] 
But when he found those insinuations repeated in their Lordships’ House 
and conveyed in such terms that he could not doubt that they were ap- 
plied to him, he was determined to take the earliest opportunity of de- 
claring before their Lordships that they were false and scandalous. 
{ Hear, hear.] He would now pause fora few moments to see whether 
any Noble Lord wished to have his words taken down. 

The Bishop of EXETER.—As the Noble Baron who has just sat 
down has charged me with having dealt in false and calumnioug insinua- 
tions towards him, I trust I shall be permitted to offer a few words in ex- 
planation. I do not recollect my exact words; but [ recollect sufficient 
to say, that no part of my speech admitted of the construction put on it 
by the Noble Baron. Istated, in general terms, my belief of a connex- 
ion between his Majesty’s Ministers and The Times newspaper. But I 
stated nothing personally involving the Noble Lord or any of his col- 
leagues. My words, as well as I recollect, were, that some of the arti- 
cles in that newspaper ‘‘breathe the inspiration of the Treasury.” I 
distinctly disclaimed involving the Noble Earl at the head of the depart- 
ment in the accusation, indeed [ made him an exception, but in doing 
sol did not mean to fix the charge individually on any member of the 
Government. [Hear.] I have no hesitation, however, now to declare 
that the rumours which had found their way into some of the publie 
prints, and which made the Noble Baron the source of the inspiration I 
spoke of, appeared to me to be not unlikely, [hear, hear, ] and [ would 
say in some degree true. [Loud cries of ‘hear, hear’’ from the minis- 


trust will pardon this irregular allusion to his naine (1 assure Lim [ make 
it in the spirit of the most perfect respect) was the chief party. The 
Noble Duke can contradict the statement if it be a false one, or confirm 
it if it be true. 
ed in The Times in Jan. last, was a letter alleged to have been addressed 
by the Noble Duke to his Majesty, and a letter from the Noble Duke’s 
son to the King’s secretary. Extracts from these letters were given in 
the columns of The Times witb an air of authenticity. Now if these ex- 
tracts be authentic, it is plain they could only be furnished to that uews- 
paper by some person who had access to the original documents.” 
{** Hear, hear,” from the opposition.] Then the question was, which 
of the two parties—they who had written the letter, or those to whom it 
was forwarded by his Majesty—had furnished the extracts? (Hear, 
hear.] It was highly improbable that the information was given by the 
Noble Duke. So that it was but fairto presume that persons connected 
with the Government had been the medium of communication with 
The Times. 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM.—AI!I L have to say with reference to 
the document alluded to by the Right Rev. Prelate is this, that in my ca- 
pacity as a peer I took the liberty of acting upon my constitutionai right 
to address his Majesty on a matter of great public interest. The letter 
[ transmitted in, L believe, the usual and constitutional form, to the 
King’s secretary, by him to be laid before his Majesty. [ gave no person 
acopy of that letter [hear, bear, ]—indeed Lonly read its contents to 
three altogether, two of them members of my own family. I therefore 
was not the medium of communication with The Times, and I have on- 
ly to add, that the extracts from that letter which appeared in that jour- 
nal were verbatim. [Loud cries of ‘hear, hear,”’ from the Opposition. ] 

Earl GREY.—After what had fallen from the Noble Duke, more par- 
ticularly after the manner by which his declaration was received by No- 
ble Lords opposite, Lam sure that the Llouse wil! see that it is impossi- 
ble forme to remain silent. The Noble Duke correctly stated the fact 
of his having addressed a letter to his Majesty, in which he offered his 
Majesty his advice on a great political question. ‘The Noble Duke says 
that in doing so he adopted the proper and constitutional course which 
as a peer of the realm he was entitled to pursue. I will not say whether 
he did adopt the proper and constitutional course, but this 1 will say, 
that the conduct of his Majesty in immediately transmitting to his re- 
sponsible advisers a letter so addressed to him, was eminently that of a 
constitutional sovereign. [Loud cheers.] The letter was transmitted 
to me, and the Noble Duke says he gave no copy of it, implying by his 
declaration that any portion of it which obtained publicity could only 
have done so by my connivance. 
I can only say, that on my honour as a peer, [ never gave a copy of it 
to any person [hear, hear,] nor did [communicate its contents to any 


munication. 


to any newspaper whatever, or to any person whatever not officially 
connected with the subject matter. (Hear, hear.] I have only to add, 
that no person could be more astonished than | was when I saw an ex- 
tract from the letterin The Times newspaper. I believe this is sufficient, 
as far as [ and my colleagues are inculpated by the attack of the Right 
Rev. Prelate. Indeed, with respect to the Right Rev. Prelate’s insinua- 
tions that his Majesty’s Ministers have used an undue influence with 
newspapers, all [ will say is, that envy not the state of mind—indeed 
should lament if any thing could induce me to make insinuations on 
such grounds. [Cheers.] [will not say that the Right Rev. Prelate’s 
explanation of his insinuation, which explanation but aggravated the 
original offence, was done in the spirit of Jesuitism. [Cheers.] Toa 


must be an abhorrence. [Continued cheers.] Lrepeat, I disclaim, on 
the part of myself and my colleagues, that we have in any way com- 
promised our duty by endeavouring to communicate an undue influence 
with any newspaper whatever. The Right Rev. Prelate was pleased to 
acquit me personally of all participation inthis charge, but does not the 
charge still press as heavily upon me as if ke had made it directly upon 
me, when he states his belief in the truth of a most foul slander against 
a most near and dear relation and colleague? [Criesof “Nono,”] I 
beg the Right Rev. Prelate’s pardon if I misrepresent him, but I certain- 
ly understood him to say, that he thought there was some truth in a ru- 
mour which seriously affected the character of my Noble Colleague. I 
understood that the impression on the Right Rev. Prelate’s mind was, 
that Lord Durham had been the medium of some communication to Tse 
Times which involved a violation on official secrecy and honour. Now 
mark, my Lords, the charity of the Right Rev. Prelate. He makes a 
merit of exculpating me individually of all participation in this (which 
1 will not hesitate to call) crime, while in the same breath he artfully 
and most unwarrantably endeavours to sever the dearest ties which can 
connect a colleague and a relation rudely asunder, by insinuating that 
my Noble Relative has secretly furnished a newspaper with information 
which could not be disclosed without a violation of his duty as a Minis- 
ter and a gentleman. [Cheers.] Is this religion? Is this Christian 
charity? [Loud cries of “ Hear.’’] I will not characterize it by a harsh 
name, but this I will say, that I could not expect such conduct from any 
member of this House, far less from a minister of the religion of truth 
and charity and peace on earth to all mankind. [Cheers.] 


was not directed against Lord Durham, or any member of the Cabinet 
personally. He only repeated what had been very generally reported 
elsewhere, and which appearances very much favoured. 


some communications which appeared in The Times rendered it highly 
probable that some members of his Majesty's Government furnished in- 
formation to that journal. He was called upon to explain himself, and 
he had done so; 
inner mind should be turned against him as a deliberate insinuation. 

Earl GREY, some hours afterwards, when closing the debate, again 
reverted to the Bishop in the following language :— | 

I am sorry that a question like the present, which ought to depend on | 
merits of its own, has been accompanied by such reflections, and that | 
acrimony has been most strongly displayed where it ought most of all | 
to have been spared. I have been congratulated by a Learned and Rt. | 
Rev. Prelate, that I have rejected with scorn and indignation the stigma 
of revolution. The charity of that sneer, and of that insinuation is not 
lost upon me [immense cheering]; but I tell that Rt. Rev. Prelate that I 
have a long life to appeal to, which even those who know me not in pri- 
vate will think sufficient to justify me in the opinion of my countrymen 
from the foul and malignant charges which he, in his christian charity, 
has thought proper to produce against me. [Great cheering, and cries of 
“Order.”] [have a stake also in the country, perhaps as large a ene as 
he has. [Ihave also given pledges to my country,—pledges which must 
prove my sincere desire to transmit to my posterity the property which I 
have received from my ancestors,—pledges which ought to satisfy the 
country that [ shall not, with my eyes open, undertake anything that is 
dangerous to the constitution. The Rt. Rev. Prelate threw out insinua- 
tions about my ambition. Let me tell him calmly, that the pulses of am- 
bition may beat as strongly under sleeves of lawn as under an ordinary 
habit. [Immense cheering.] I wish not to pursue farther a subject on 
which I feel strongly ; but a speech more unbecoming the situation of a 
Christian bishop,—a speech more inconsistent with the love of peace 
[cheers],—a speech more remote from the charity which ought to dis- 
tinguish a clergyman of his order [cheers],—a speech more replete with 
insinuations and charges, calculated to promote disunion and discord in 





terial benches. ] Noble Lords need not be so clamorous, there is nothing 
to raise the shout of triumph. It is my misfortune not to be surrounded | 
by any of my friends who cheer me, except my Right Rev. brethren, 
whose vocation it is notto violate decorum. LI repeat, then, my obser- | 
vations were meant to apply to Ministers generally, and not personally to | 
the Noble Baron. [Hear, hear, and ‘oh ;’’]—(Lord Lansdowne here | 
turned round and put a question in an under tone, the nature of which | 
may be inferred from the continuation of the Right Rev. Prelate’s | 
speech.) ‘“ The Noble Marquess has asked me to state the grounds on 
which I ventured to charge Ministers generally with a species of covert 
intercourse with The Times newspaper. I will not hesitate to state 
} 


them [cheers from the Opposition] and I will leave it to heir Lordships 
to judge whether appearances at least do not strongly warrant the accu- 
sation. I particularly refer to a communication that appeared in The 
Times several weeks ago—the 22d of Jan., as well as l remember— 


the community, never was uttered within the walls of this or any other 
House of Parliament. 


The passage in the Bishop’s speech of the 11th which drew forth tiis 
tirade was the following:— 

He (the Bishop of Exeter) would repeat, that he regarded the prin- 
ciple of this bill to be revolutionary in the strictest sense of the word. | 
[Cheers from the opposition.] He was well aware that the Noble | 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Government had indignantly de- 
nied the justice of such acharge, and he was glad to find that Noble | 
Earl admit that it was a grave charge to be brought against any govern- | 
ment. [Hear, hear.] The Noble Earl denied that the measure was a | 
revolutionary one, and he then proceeced to describe what might he | 
justly described as revolutionary. 





The Noble Earl, in doing so, said, | 


either to a change of dynasty, or to some other great change, brought | 


The correspondence which I allude to as having appear- | 


{ Hear, from the opposition.] To this | 


persons save my colleagues, to whom [ felt it my duty to make the com- } 
{ Hear, hear.] And [ will take it upon me to say that! 
they, no more than myself, have communicated any passage or extract | 


mind so ingenuousand candid as that of the Right Rev. Prelate jesuitism | 


| dependence 


whieh purported to be a faithful transcript of a correspondence in which | about, not by the regular powers of the constitution, but by individuals 
a Noble Duke (Buckingham), whom I now see in his place, and who J | exercising some force unknown to the constitution. 


—_—-- 
DEBATE ON POLAND. 
In the House of Commons, April 18th. 
Mr. C. FERGUSON said he felt it his duty to call the attention of the 
House to the state of Poland, which was an European and an English 
question, Lord Castlereagh, at the Congress of Vienna, with a manly 
firmness that did him honour, insisted on the restoration of the ancient 
territory, and national independence of Poland. Austria, probably 
touched with remorse, consented to restore her part of the territory of 
Poland. Prince Talleyrand, the Minister of France at that Congress, 
presented a note expressing the wishes of France that Poland might be 
restored to its ancient independence. Could it ever be forgotten that 
Europe was preserved from being overcome by the ‘Turks by the valor 
of that great nation, headed by John Sobieski. After long discussion it 
was determined that Poland should exist as an independent kingdom, 
under the sovereignty of the Emperor of Russia, possessing its own 
legislature, its own army, its own administration of justice, and all the 
attributes of an independent kingdom. Lord Castlereagh, during this 
discussion, said, that the danger of Europe would not be imaginary if 
the armies of Russia and Poland were united under an ambitious and 
warlike monarch.—The Emperor of Russia received the sovereignty of 
Poland by a compact with the Powers of Europe, and it was an intrac- 
tion of that compact to violate the independence of Poland. The ques- 
tion now was whether England and France were not bound by honour 
to prevent the violation of that treaty. The treaty of Vienna un.ted the 
Dueny of Warsaw to Russia as an independent kingdom. He believed 
the Emperor Alexander was sincere in his desire to give independence 
to Poland; he declared to the Poles that he had great happiness in in- 
forming them that the destinies of their country were about to be fixed, 
and its independence secured, by the occurrence of all the great Powers 
of Europe, assembled at Vienna.—Alexander was led into the error of 
sending to govern Poland, a Prince, whose dreadful and capricious cruel- 
ties exceeded all human endurance, and lett to the Poles no alternative 
but resistance. The Poles took an oath, binding themselves not only to 
the Emperor Alexander, but to the laws and constitation of Poland. 
That constitution provided for the liberty of persons in a more ample 
manner than that of England.—It provided that no taxes should be 
levied but by the representatives of the people. It provided that none 
bat Poles should be employed in all legal offices, and in the army, and 
the liberty of the press was also guaranteed. Constantine violated every 
one of those rights of the people in the most arbitrary manner. The 
most respectable persons of Warsaw were sent prisoners to fortresses, 
and even condemned to cleanse the streets, for imputed offences, with- 
| out trial. The taxes were never voted by the Diet, and the liberty of 
the press was not allowed to exist for a day. The debates of the Diet 
were held in secret. It was said ours were so by the order of the House; 
but if it were so in fact, the liberties of England could not exist a year. 
The insurrection of the Poles was fully justifiable; but even if it were 
| not, when it was put down, those who had taken part of that insurrection 
, must suffer the penalty of the law; but when it was put down the rights 
of 4,000,000 of Poles revived. 
| ‘There had been an insurrection in Ireland—it was put down—were 
the people of Ireland then to be deprived of their rights and enslaved ? 
There was arebellion in Scotland—the Pretender to the Crown was 
| declared King in the capital—he defeated the English army, and made 
| the King of England to shake on his throne--that rebellion was sup- 
| pressed, was Scotland then to be enslaved! Poland was now entitled 
| to all the benefits of the treaty of Vienna. He believed this was felt in 
| France. He did not call on this country and France to go to war with 
| Russia, but it was known that vigorous remonstrance by England and 
France had prevented Russia marching to Constantinople. The power 
of Russia was appalling Europe; and if there was one cause of fear 
greater than another, it was that terror with which the power of Russia 
was regarded. While all the other powers of Europe were afraid to go 
to war, Russia avowed lier readiness to go to war. If the Russian mani- 
festo was submitted to, the nationality of Poland was gone—that nation 
that was the bravest among the brave, that excited the admiration and 
the sympathy ofall the tree minds of the world. Napoleon might have 
made Poland a great nation, but lost the glory that was in his power. 
The King of France has given an assurance to the Chamber of Debuties, 
that the nationality of Poland would be preserved. He hoped that 
France would not disgrace itself in the face of Europe by abandoning the 
nationality of Poland. Whatever may be the case between the Em- 
peror of Russia and his Polish subjects, the European question of the in- 
dependence of the nationality of Poland, remained. On the 7th of 
March. 1832, Casimir Perier, in his speech to the French Chamber of 
Deputies, said, France did not abandon Poland in the rights which she 
held under the treaty, and which were not contested by the Court of 
| Russia, and Europe had tke assurance that the basis laid by the treaty 
| of Vienna would be respected. Thisshowed that France had been de- 
ceived by Russia. He deplored the forlorn state to which those brave 
men had been reduced—deprived of the last spark ot independence, and 
left to the mercy of the gigantic and vindictive empire of Russia, who 








guish the very existence of Poland. The Emperor of Russia had conde- 
scended to actual treachery, by professing clemency in proc'amations 
that he afterwards violated in a manner that was calculated to make eve- 


| were bent, not only to destroy the political importance, but to extin- 


ao - . .E : — : 
Ihe Bishop of EXETER begged leave to repeat, that his charge | ry freeman shudder. ‘The honourable member here read a revolting ex- 
against Ministers for covertly communicating to The Times newspaper 


tract from a communication of the Emperor of Russia, in which he 


| desires his General not to stop for forms of law, but to exterminate the 
| rebels on the spot where they might be apprehended. 


; b / en When called | member hoped that four millions of human beings—intelligent, brave, 
upon, he did not hesitate to declare his opinion, that the character of | and industrious, would not thus be left in their present state, nor that 


The honourable 


this country would countenance the persecution of the Poles without 
the most grave expostulation. 
He thought that [Russia was justly now a cause of jealousy; for the 


but he thought it a little too bad thus extorted from his | Jast 200 years it had never for once been diverted from it purpose, 
| namely, its own aggrandisement. 


The conduct of Russia towards the 
Poles was an insult to all Europe, and a violation of all engagements 
with the European Powers. The Greeks in their straggle for liberty 
had the countenance of other powers—the Powers had lately stepped 
forward in the canse of Belgiam—he did not find fault with the interposi- 
tion, but he merely urged it as another reason why the efforts of the 
Poles should be seconded with a like interference. He cited several in- 
stances of measures which had been adopted by the Emperor. against 
religious as well as civil liberty. There were hundreds at present he 
said, destined for trial, and, he doubted not, were doomed for execution 
in the city of Warsaw, and they would soon hear the most distressing 
news from that quarter of cruelties and oppression, unless it was checked 
by timely interposition of the European Powers, by setting bounds to 
the insatiable ambition of the Russian Empire After appealing in 
strong terms for the support of the House in measures for redressing the 
wrongs of Poland, the Hon. Member concluded by expressing a hope for 
the production of papers and correspondence relating to Poland. 

Lord ALTHORP apologised for the absenee of the Noble Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, who was unavoidably engaged elsewhere. The 
speech of the Hon. Member required no apology, as it had been distin- 
guished by eloquence as well as dictated by humanity. It was impos- 
sible for him at present to enter into an explanation of the views of his 
Majesty’s Government regarding the affair of the unfortunate country, 
the fate of which must have sunk deep in the minds of every free people. 
The Government had not had any communication with Russia, since 
these affairs had taken place, that could enable them to come toany de- 
finite determination on public documents. The Hon. Member had done 
his Majesty’s Ministers justice is saying that they had not held out any 
delusive hopes to the Poles. Having said this much, for the reasons 
he had already stated, he must for the present, defer further explanation. 

Sir G. WARRENDER said, the Hon. Member was entitled to the 
thanks of the House for having brought the question before them. The 


| conduct of Russia, he thought, had been an outrage to private as well as 


public feeling. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was of the same opinion that the conduct of 
Russia ought not to be tolerated; that in defiance of the treaty that ad- 
justed the balance of dominion, Russia, without taking into his council 
the western powers of Europe, as with a dash offthe pen, obliterated Po- 
land ont of the rank of nations, althougn by the treaty of Vienna its in- 
had been secured. He could not trust himself with words 
that could express his feelings on the perfidy of Russia. He read ex- 


| that nothing could be fairly called revolutionary which did not amount | tracts of treaties and manifestoes to show how ‘grossly the Poles had 


been treated, and concluded with referring to the terms that had been 
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anodestly asked by the Poles beiore they proceeded fo open revolt, and interference by others than the 
he regretted they had been unsuccessful in obtaining in the struggle, by | duties assigned to him—the restric 
force, that which bad been withheld from them. He thought every | the nature of the charge—and the treatment of the jury. 
power in Europe were in duty called upon to interfere. He was happy , The jury summoned were not entirely composed of those cool dispa 
the discussion had taken place, as it would show to the pewers of Ku-| sionate individuals from whom 
rope the feelings of the English House of Commons on the subject. | 
Dr. LUSHINGTON said, that that unfortunate country had long been | of Monday, and bad alre 
the subject of grievous persecution and injustice. The nature ot their! ties aceused. 
present situation had been so faithfully laid down by the Hon. Member daring the pro 
who had introd’ced the discussion, that there was nothing he could add, | evidence 
without reverting to the previous history of Poland and admitting that | ear to all that would justify a public functionary in the execution of 
it was proper England should as seldom as possible interferejwith fireiga necessary duty. The refusal to take further evidence when so man 
powers; yet in this case it struck bim that England would be sanctoned respectable individuals were 
in inteference, as it bad been a party to that treaty for the pacification of on their part, since hav 
Europe, by which Poland had been secured an honourable place avong| mode in which the three bodies came to their deaths, they were a 
nations. “The powers of Europe had a right to say to Russia, yOtare| suming a greal responsibility upon themselves, in coming to any coneli 
not to make the insurrection, which your own perfidy had provoked, a sion, as long asa single fact was not made known or - single cireun 
pretence for violations of the sclemn engagements ia which all Eunpe | stance thoroughly examined, upon which the testimony which the 
were involved. He was no counsellor of war, but he knew no reagy | rejected might have thrown great light. In closing the enquiry to su 
why the powers of Europe should not unite and force the observancrof | their own desires, the jury denied to themselves all power of ascertair 
treaties on the part of Russia; and the plan he would suggest to the Hy, | ing the whole truth, and would have enabled them to form a parti 
Member would be, after having obtained the requisite documents, tit | and consequently an illegal verdict. The Coroner might easily hav 
he would move an address to his Majesty for that purpose. He was sus) found twelve individuals who had not expressed their decided opinio 
that the address would be received with gratification by England, Sco | of the riot of Monday abd af the eaten 
Jand, and Ireland, and would meet the support in that House of ever) have listened calmly to evidence as wellto criminate as to justify; wh 
party, whether Whig or Tory. ; . : could repress their private feellags in the execution of thei public duty 
Mr. COURTENAY said he entertained the same feelings with all theand who would therefore have be 
Hon. Members who had spoken on the question he would defer fur- he jurymen who acted, to rende 
ther remarks tilljafter Easter, when his Majesty’s Ministers should be pre- | erdiet. 


d ady expressed opinions unfavuurrble to oi 
Their political feelings were excited, and it was manifes 





ran houest, upright, and conscientiou 


public officer in his administration of the | that some of the me 
tion as to certain points of evidence— | 


tending to criminate a political antagonist, and to lend a deaf 


equent transactions, who would | 


dical profession have been maltreated by the mob, 
| under the belief that the patients had been poisened., 


.. Some of the London papers have announced the restoration of Lord 


: a correct verdict could be expected. | Cochrane (now, by the recent death of his father, the Earl of Dundonald) 
Many of them had spoken in the strongest language of the proceedings | to his rank in the 


5 Navy. We co not yet observe his Lordship’s name in 
‘ ithe Gazette, and the Court Journal affirms that the announcement is 


gress of the inquiry, that their sole desire was to listen to | Pfemature, and apprelends that some impediments yet exists. Among 
other things, it is said, that independent of the stock gambling affair of 


a| 


1814, some unpleasant things occurred while his I 
| 


ordship commanded 


offering themoclves, wed manifestly unjust | the Chilian Navy in the south seas, which were duly reported to his Ma- 


ing sworn to make a proper inguiry into the | Jesty’s Government}by the British Naval officer then on that stati 
proj juiry (station. It 


s-| is further intimated, that should any order issue for his Lordship’s res- 
a | toration to the Navy, a motion will be made in Parliament for the pro- 
y| duction of certain despatches from British Naval commanders in South 
it America, particularly those of Sir Thomas Hardy. 

"| A Brevet promotion, it is confidently said, will take place on the cele- 
a | bration of his Majesty’s birth-day, the 28th of next month — April 29. 

e 


"| The late transactions at Montreal excite unfeigned regret in the bo- 


0 | som of every humane person. No man can contemplate the dreadful 


spectable of the military firing upon the people without shuddering. 


, 
’ 


en more capable than a majority of | But in the present case, was there any alternative? Could the safety of 


: . : . 
/ the town, and the lives of peaceable inhabitants have been preserved 


pared to give that explanation of their views regarding Poland which the | The public equally complain of the mode in which the evidence had without the sammary and effectual means which were resorted to? We 


country had a right to expect. 


the present was the fittest time for her interposition, when she would be Je of the 
supported by France. ? ‘ ; 

Mr. HUME said he had heard with great satisfaction from the Noble | by clerk, The jury thereby lost the opportunity of eliciting othe 
Lord (Althorp,) that his Majesty’s Ministers had not held out any delu- POIK Which might six ) § 
sive hopes to the Poles although France had, he believed. But it still | matic, 
remained to be known what part the Government of this country had | natinng 
acted. He had more applicationto bring the subject betore the house | by theitnesses in favour of the military. 
than any other: it had been occasionally brought before the house in | Not, 3 


Y's . ° -_ . . . 
he course of which we complain originated with the erimi 


g has excited eo much indignation during the course of this in 


the vourse of debate, but he knew the country was still deeply interested | vestigay than the highly improper interference of Mr. Papineau and 


in the subject. For bis own part, he had that confidence in his Ma-| a few «his wo 
jesty'’s Ministers, and he believed the same confidence was generally we find, wy}, 
entertained, from their conduct and known vowed approval of, | other "dling politician, who chooses to turn a coroner's ingu st inte 
and as supporters of liberty, that when the time came for ex; lanation, “an engin pol 
which could not be very distant, it would be found that they had acted intellect, agines that the 
consistently. He totally disagreed with the opinion of the Llon. Mem-| he is desits of acting for } 
ber (Mr. Courtenay) who had said there was uo step between exposta-| and certais th, ‘ 
lation andawar. He was sure that ifthe question was ever put to a With av, 
division, on the subject of protest, the Hon. Member would stand alone. | entirely in | 


rshippers. The coroner cannot have a deputy, nor car 


tim, he should manifest at least the decorum 
temper to be expected from a public functionary. 


He contended that there was much virtue and great consequences con- troops, as if 
centrated in a union of opinions and a combined protest. 
Sir C. FORBES had always been attached to the cause of the Poles. | that ‘With the ‘ 
An HON. MEMBER bopedthat Germany would join with England | the jury had n 
and France ina remonstrance to Russia. luded to nothin 
Mr. SHIEL said, the Poles, in the midst of their misfortunes, had at | « justifiable hon 
least the consolation that they excited the sympathy and admiration of There was no 
all the lovers of freedom. Their disasters were emcompassed with aglo-| ed. At one time 
ry more vivid and lasting than the triumphs of other nations, He be- adjourn, retire to 
lieved a remonstrance in their favour made conjointly by England and | werelocked Up as; 
France, would not be disregarded by Russia. He hoped this country | from all communi.) with their r hier ata 
would initate France in the hospitality which she had extended to the | Twenty Ave GOOG pp 
Polish refugees. : ae ll be given for I 0.11 anid 13 ot vol. 10. oii 
Mr. HUNT thought the Hon. Member who had brought the subject | The Index and T image of the present volume will be ready neat 
forward entitled to the thanks of all loversof liberty. He thought all | week, and forwardedy., respective subsrbibers. 
remoustrances would be ineffectual, nuless we threatened to follow them } ~ Died, on Thursday, Me ee Bellamy, daughter of Samuel Newby, 
up by effective measures. : ” | aged twoyears and tive m.. 
The motion that the House on its rising do adjourn till the 7th of May | —— ‘Sackenae 0 roa 
was then agreed to. a 


‘k on London 60 days 94 a 93 per cent. 
wT At ‘hil ot ae sy ; : 
THE LATE RIOT AT MONTREAL. 4aMeR aN Br ON, 
Late Election Riot. . FD a, SA EN Q 
The poll continued open till five o'clock, when Mr. Tracey and his NEW YORKipuRDAY JUNE 2 1600. 
partisans began to retire, but not in their usual manner. They kept the | _______-— seccegetctioml A JN 
pavement, and instead of retiring by ge ye py ean - a ni | The Napoleon and North Avy ave arrived. by which we have re- 
sual upon every other day, the great idol of the faction chose to make). , aaieehethe 2. a | ; ; ef 
orton into the ae of the Place Du Armes, for no other object than ceived London papers April. The Sovereign has also arrived 
to insult the constables and the military, who were at a little distance from London. / 
drawn up and remaining in peace. A scuffle shortly after iy bap Parliament having adjourneding the Easter Holidays, the above 
the friends of Mr. Tracey, who had by this time proceeded as far AS | Vessels do not furnish us with AMG onal saliiditeiban co air duliines 
Dr. Robertson’s, in St. James Street, returned in — poe to — of Pasilementery Reform. } 
» DY s, filli sir hands with the stones which they picke € € : 
Place D’Armes, filling their rands as _ — fal pre hope hilt 
off the newly macadamized street, and commenced an acti ' pee ge ke, yi 
upou the constables and others, who were obliged to retreat into the in- | the full particulars 0 ate is} een Lords Grey and Durhain, and 
closure of the Parish Church and the surrounding a. or retire by | the Bishop of Exeter. The repor\y on chabtaliedes teeth: the Posen 
: neighbouring streets.—The shop of Mr. Henderson, grocer, os be wo menta fend ~ pooner 
vee A pts 4 aan had ied was attacked, the windows smashed | ® er : a a ae at Bishop, nor inclined, from 
with stones, and several of the inmates severely struck. ‘The violence being itself involve * 


| avoiding the , 


de” was unknown to our laws. 





ty jurors, treated to bread and water, und kept 















































ters have been pierced, aud the intention of the rioters may be ascer- lament with us the violence of th 
tained by tne cry which several gave of “ let us have - wee _ 

ke ras about to be stabbed with a 
One constable was knocked down, and was a stal = 
shecmahur's knife, when the uplifted arm was arrested in its progress. by no means demanding the unb language of those Noble 


iguage used by the Premier 
towards a christian Bishop. The Ptaiion was most trivial, and 





rly, and had to be resorted to, however illegal, in self-defence, | 


at law he can transfer his powers to Mr. Papineau er any 


cumstances under which they were shot, and to consider 
which preceded the affair, or any other disturbances, | . : } 

roncern. The charge which he gave to the jury al- | are restrained by leniency. Impunity only stimulates them to further 

ut ‘murder’ or “ manslaughter,” as if such a thing as excesses—this was abundantly apparent at Lyons, Bristol, and also at 


isistency in the mannerin which the jury were treat- 
ey were regarded as grand jurors and allowed to | 
‘ir homes and talk to their friends—at another they | 


os tion, to give any leaning to- } 
‘ he ir st rer " an : 
with which the stones were thrown may be judged when the iron shut- | wards the reverend prelate. 4 our readers we are sure will 


_anreceived. Instead of al! testimony being taken rica roce, and the | are told that it was Capt. Temple's company of the 15th Regi 

. uJ +4 H 2)" 9 i ; . . = ¢ . " : ” wis ment 
Mr. BULWER thought that England had aright to interfere, and that J'v being permitted to confront the witness so as to lone aaah sl § 
animus with which they appear to testify, many were al-| ; F we 
. . . apes: 5 Mirai ji i s cles i Scom a 
10%d to hand in to the Coroner written depositions, Which were read | POTtant, since it is clear, from reading all the accomats, that those offi- 


| which fired, and Col. Macintosh who gave the command. This is not 


r | cers, as well as the troops under their command, bore the insults of the 


uggest themselves during the progress of an exami-| mob with the most exemplary patience. It is shown that the word 


~| * Fire’ was not given until Col. Macintosh, and every man in the front 
*} rank had been wounded by the stones. Even then, the act was autho- 
-| rized by four Magistrates who were present, and who had twice read 

| the Riot Act. The fury and exasperation of the mob knew no bounds, 
' and it was proved to demonstration that the civil power was utterly una- 


,| ble to restrain them. It may be said, that if more forbearance had been 


itical vengeance. If Mr. Papineau, iv the pride of his | exercised, the mob would have dispersed of itsownaccord. This is not 
coroner is incompetent to fulfilhis duty, and | at all 
J ° ; 


probable from the complexion of the accounts that have reached 
‘lus. "The mob had from day to day encreased in violence and audacity, 


perverted notion of justice, the coroner restricted himself | and bad the dreadful remedy been withheld in the afternoon, it must 
Jexamination to the fact that the men were killed by the 
at was denied by any one. He appeared desirous of | 


have been resorted to in the course of the night, when the consequences 
might have been still more afflicting to humanity. It is a mistake, to 
suppose that mobs, when wrought up to the perpetration of mischief, 


| Providence, in the United States. We present elswhere a description 
| of the transaction, from the Montreal Gazette. 

Subsequent accounts represent the place fas tranquil ; but the fiend of 
| party is stillbusy, The Coroners Jury have been unable to agrce upon 
/a verdict, and have been discharged. The Coroner, ia consequence, 
| issued his warrant and caused Col. Macintosh and Capt. Temple to be 


apprehended ona charge of murder; but these gallant officers were re- 
i leased on bail being put in by the Hon. John Forsythe, and Samuel 
| Gerrard, Esq., to the amount of £1,000 each. This act of the Coroner 
| is deemed illegal, and the proceedings vefore him were marked, it is af- 
| firmed, with gross partiality, he being a partizan of Mr. Tracy. We make 
another extract from the Gazette in reference to this point. 

It is proper to state thatthe opposite party are loud in their complaints. 
| They accuse Mr. Bagg’s party of “throwing the first stone,” and call 
| the transaction murder, The Minerve and the Vindicator are loud in 
the behalf of Mr. Tracy’s frierds, while the Herald, Gazette, Courant, 
jand Kecord, maintain the teuth of the statement as we give it. Mr. 
) Baggs retired from the election on Tuesday, entering a protest against 
the legality of the proceedéngs. Mr. Tracy is an Irishman and Mr. 
Baggs, we believe, is from the United States. 


The dinner given to Washington Irving on Wednesday was exceed- 
ingly weil attended, and must have been in the highest degree gratifying 
to the distinguished individual who was honoured with it. We copy 
| the following from the New York Gazette :— 





The Irving Dinner was celebrated last evening in a manner becoming our citi- 
zens and the renowned guest of the occasion. The attendance was numerous 
and joyous. We can offer at present but a brief notice of the festival, reserving 
the details for a future day, when we hope to offer a correct and full account of 
the happy speeches and toasts which were given. ‘The Chair was taken by Ex- 
Chancellor Kent. The Vice Presidents were Messrs. P. Hone, J. Duer, Profes- 
sor Renwick, T. L. Ogden, S. Swartwout, and Chas. Graham. The President 


Allorder being at an end, the civil authority completely subverted and | Lords who thought themselves aggric The Bishop of Exeter | in giving a toast to the heaith of the illustrious guest, Washingten Irving, pre- 
o g ° C » ¢ | . . 4 { 


the Riot Act having been read once, if not twice, — day, — | merely stated what was the coeamen’ be 
ilite vanced and marched towards the rioters, who then retreated | ok sauualiie' 

wy ee Street, but still keeping up their volley of stones upon the | that there was some sort © ecn some of the offices 

military and constables. D0 ps as il ' 

cqportaaity to the mob to disperse, or to desist from their violence. It | of these reports, he only alluded to theit ence, ae gap 

was unavailing, they still continued, several of the officers and soldiers thonght the fact of the Duke of Buckingha 

were struck, ‘others warded off the blows which they had nearly re- | 

ceived. ‘The magistrates aud the officers in command of the troops ex- | 

erted their utmost influence to put a period to the disturbances w - | lief. page 

had arisen, as well as to repress the ete of hoo > song. Pan 7 | vernment are by no means conn "y ent pnemaeanbest 
] i . “he order to fire! wasat length given, ands pe | * Pisuiier tnd bls 00te ang , 

pe cl Pinata on the ground. After the fatal volley had ta- | an loro defe — of the he Prime Min It is, indeed, a new 

ken effect, t epoch in English history to see the Prime Min. |) hich ond bobo 


; ie i sition in the Hay | 
ken effect, the troops advanced and took up their posi i ; . ry ‘ “on! . 
Market. Other detachments having arrived from the Champ de Mars, | rable station, charging a bishop of the establish weh with falsehood. 
nark, also, that the 


halted in various parts of St. James Street andthe Place D’Armes. Du- | fraud, and ambition. Our readers will not fail 
peer language of the Bishop throughout wer, and unobjection- 


ring the evening the troops remained under ye he agg og he 

; -o pieces of cannon and the Royal Artillery, trom Sf. Me- , : 
re aamiediel near the Montreal Bank, and at night the streets of | able. But the whole affair, applauded as san smh Leek tke 
the town and suburbs were scoured by Major Gregory's troop = oy ‘ham have been by a portion of the egy ane Pursnds most forci- 
Montreal Cavalry. Two pieces ot cannon were also placed at the | bly to mark the signs cs the times. The significa’ pr at 
Barrack Square. , sie ible P ‘et to the same bishop, not long ago, c 

it w i : to act, but | ble Premier 
. cannot but regret that it was requisite for the military A t me bi t to 

Pains one who like ourselves saw the disturbances tn ye — \“SET YOUR HOUSE IN ORDER. 

eet. must admit that it was imperative upon them—and that an ab-— aist — 
sie ainda eunte of aekiae the law obeyed by those who were. A bill is before Parliament for giving an goes oe ee 
disposed to trample on its dictates. We also regret with mem oes | of the islands of Barbadoes, St. Lucia, and St. Wor cpenion 
those who were perhaps innocent of riot should have fallen, but a dis- | the ports to lumber, fish, and provisions, duty free. Aw is ss 


gate eae sn guilty and innocent cannot take place on such oc- | ° Ao hg : a tale! | 
Te aces ait ~ if the mob to violence were the first to take | ing permission tor the further introduction ha dil tthe | 
to their ; and none ¥ istinguished for (1 edition with terms. until the Ist. January 1833; and also ft 
to their heels, and none was more distinguishec or the expec same terms, sages a 8 
which he retreated, than the redoubtable Mr. Tracey, who had volun-| ¢, 0.6 the same act, by order in Council, till } ae _ 
toprad ts teed om. tndivi , , red Our private letters from London announce tha Bedford | 
he hymen se ane enn nce Wilson, late of the Columbian service, has been apPoy Ma: | 
would not have been sacrificed had the mob rot bee aged by se- 1" ons : = 
veral well known characters, who have been great supporters of Mr. jesty’s Consul General for the Re public of Peru, to a 3 
Tracey. They told the mob previous to running away themselves, NO)" ave cholera morbus is diminishing in Paris, but gradua ading | 
to be etiell ye Ie Peters, ucsiien v0 vet Wrens ory yA itself to other parts of France. The disorder did not prove f 
< cartri care them away.—Mon se 2 
they would only use blank cartridge to scare 
Gazette. 


ttter to the King having 
been so improperly published in the same | 


a gave colour to that be- | 
We thiak so too, and we think more: 





a 
Ne forgotten— 





inuing in | 





a Gen. | 
Lamarque, as stated. In London and throughout anglan ‘iy ! 
From the same. ; | on the decline. The returns on the 27th April, were as follows 
We have heard that more serious complaints are made agatus 4 | new cases!8, deaths 6; total cases from commencement 25. 
mode in which this inquest has been conducted. Many are not bac - 13:4. Other parts of tire Kingdom—-new cases 129, ae 
ward in declaring that it bas not been marked with that impartiality, 3A. ol . a a bee ed 
which ought to be characteristic of the proceedings of every sworn jury, | total cases from comme n os pus oe ee 
and of every Court of enquiry—that it has been distic:: lished by — eases 11.328. deaths 4529. In Ireland the cases are aug nent : 
political aniinosity—and that i's proceedings have been irreguler nae = 20) having occurred in Dublin. In Belfast afew new instance 
legal. ‘These complaints, as far as they are tangible, relate to the ‘ _— a ace ; 
ter of the jury summoned—the mode of receiving the evidence—the I 


>| 


hs | 





. ee ri SP ee, is 
ace, and Cork continues subjected to its ravag Iti 


faced it with some felicitous remarks. The reply of Mr. Irving was full of ani- 


imong the public, namely, | mation and feeling. He adverted with rapture to his return to “ his own, his na- 


tive land,” and declared his intention of remaining here as long as he should live. 
| This annunciation was received with waving of handkerchiefs and immense 


—° , , 
Three times the troops halted, as if to give an | of Government and the Times. The aa, not for the trath | cheering. 


he Ist Vice President, Philip Hone, Esq. being called on for a toast, gave the 

| “*Memory of the First Settlers of New Amsterdam.” His accompanying re- 
marks were full of spirit and jocoseness, and conceived in an excellent vein. 

J. Duer, Esq. 2d Vice President, gave “The memory of Diettrick Knicker- 

bocker.” He prefaced his toast with a most admirable speech—a speech full of 


hat his Majesty’s Go- spirit, brillancy and wit. He vindicated with lively eloquence the claim of honest 


Dietirick’s being considered the author of his own work, despite the popular de- 


| lusion in this particuiar; and seemed to be anxiously desirous that the shade of 


the veracious historian should not be placed in the predicament of exclaiming, 
with the Roman bard, “ alter tui it honores !” 

The Third Vice President gave ‘* Sir Walter Scott.” The fourth Vice Presi- 
dent gave “ The memory of youthful associations.” The fifth gave ‘* The health 
of Peter Irving,”’—which was drunk with three cheers. The sixth gave “ The 
distinguished strangers and citizens who honoured the guest by their presence.” 
Each of these toasts were preceded by a speech. 

The regular toasts were apposite, and well expressed. Mr. Horn, the vocalist, 
was present, and gave some of his bost songs. 

On the whole, we can assure our readers, that the festival was well arranged 
and conducted ; and that they will have a rich treat whenever the speeches, &c. 
shall be laid before them in full. 





The Harpers’ have this week published the “‘ Adventures of a Youn 
ger Son.” This novel is said to be the preductions of Trelawney, one 
of Lord Byron's friends, who married the daughter of the Ulysses, a 
modern Greek hero, who figured during the revolution. Trelawney, 


| some of ourreaders will not have forgotten, posted himself in a cave, 
_in the mountain which was only accessible from one point, and that by 


means of a single ladder. In this cave Trelawney fortified himself, and 


| with a small band of followers was enabled to treat all assaults of his 


enemies with defiance until the end of the war. The novel is highiy 
praised in the London critical works, and we have already given a fa- 
vourable extract. 


We have much pleasure in welcoming the return of Mr. Horn, the 


| vocalist, and sincerely hope he will make a permanent sojourn in this 


country. During his absence Mr. H. has not been idle; he brought out 
the Love Spell, taken from Auber's opera of Philtre, which was the 
only successful adaptation in London; also an operetta the Chaste Sa- 
lute in, one actof his own composition, and he finished a3 act opera for 
Miss Sherriff, the new prima donna. The Fluto Magico of Mozart 
Mr. H. also adapted for Drury Lane, but in consequence of the distract- 
ed state of affairs at that house it was not produced; and we understand 
that this delightful production, and one or two others‘ are available to 
any manager of an American theatre who chouses to make suitable 
overtures to Mr. H. in order to obtain them. 

Dr. Arne’s opera of Artaxerxes was played last night, Mr. H. taking 
his old part of Artabanes, Mrs. Austin that of Mandane, Mrs. Sharpe 
Artaxerxes, and Mr. Jones Arbaces. 
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June 2, 








SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
From the Edinburgh Review. ‘ 
The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Kt. LL.D., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Academy. By D. E. Williams, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. Londou. 1831. 


* * * 


But let us turn from disquisition to narrative, and accempany the 
artist on his brilliant expedition to Aix la Chapelle. From 1757, when 
he came to London, down to 1818, his career had been one bright 
course of honour and success. Admitted, bythe patronage of Geo. IIL, 
an associate of the Academy in 1790, he was soon left almost without a 
rival in his art. Gainsborough had died just about the time he came to 
London: Sir Joshua, in 1789; Romney, in 1802; Opie, (who, though ¥ 
elevated into extensive practice by the caprice of the public, could | 
never, with his heavy hand and coarse colouring, long have maint 





y i y iv ¢ . al. | 
oppner alone remained, a powerfu! rival to the last; but he al 


1807. 


: . in 1810." ch Sir Thomas’s prices | ' sigh eek a mee 
so disappeared trom the scene in 1810, ‘Though Sir T A time | plain and practieal good sense, than any originality of view or expres 


as if) Sion; in this respect contrasting poorly with those either of Reynolds, 
he | Opie, Barry, or Fuseli. Fuseli was in fact at that time in the possession y without : 
¥ and Sir Thomas probably thought that mere practise of British art, and without woich Academies are injurious rather 


rose to £600 for a full length, and £700 for an estra full length, bh 
was incessantly occupied, and his labour as constant and unceasing 
he had been a working mechanic. For his beautiful picture of the 
Countess Gower and child, he received 1500 guineas. ‘ 
some specimens of historical composition,—such as Satan calling his le- | 
gions,—a work of great power and grandeur, thongh not without a taint | 
of exaggeration both in drawing and colouring; Homer reciting his 
poems to the Greeks; and one or two others i besides the masterly his- 
torical portraits of Kemble, in the characters of Cato, Rolla, aud Hamlet. 
The patronage which he had received from George IIL. was continued 
and increased by George 1V. When, in 1818, the Congress tack place 
at Aix Ja Chapelle, he was selected by his late Majesty as the person 
best qualified to execute the portraits of the assembled Sovereigns: an 
idea which had been previously entertained during their visit to Eng- 
land, but which the shortness of their stay had at that time prevented 
from being carried into execution. Previous to his setting out, he re-| 
ceived the honour of knighthood. s | 
At Aixhe was accommodated with the use of the Hotel de Ville as | 
apainting-room; and here his portraits of the Emperor of Russia, the | 
King of Prussia, and one drawing of the Emperor of Austria, were exe- | 
cuted. An alteration in the attitude became necessary, in his portrait of | 
the first of these Sovereigns. ‘I had to act,” said Lawrence, “decidedly | 
against his judgment and wishes, and to make a total alteration in = 
picture, changing entirely the action of the legs, and consequently o 
the trunk. You will readily imagine, that, cireumstanced as Iam, I work | 
with the utmost vigilance of eye; [ never exerted this with more certain | 











effect than in drawing in that very action. ‘The process was new to the | an 


Emperor, and the accuracy with which it was done surprised and pleased 
him, All seeing init an unusual action of his majesty, gave it their 
unanimous approbation, and I, only on the day after, saw its defect, and 
at all hazards determined to amend it. 


“ He stands always resting on one leg, (you know what I mean, the | 


other loose on the ground like the figures of the antique,) and he stands 
either with his band; or with his hands closely knit before him. The 
first figure was thus. You perceive that he here seems to be shrinking 
and retiring from the object of his contemplation, determined at the same 
time to preserve and hold fast one certain good trom the enemy, what- 
ever be the issue of the battle. These were my objections, and the 
vexatious thing was, that before an audience of his friends I was to com- 
mence the alteration by giving him four legs; and though gradually ob- 
literating the two first, still their agreeable lines were remaining ia most 
complicated confusion. What I expected took place ; during aimost the 
whole of it, the attendant generals complained, and the Emperor, 
though confiding in my opinion, was still dissatisfied. However, I ac- 
complished the alteration and the vessel righted.’ . 

«—Tell all the ill-bred men of your acquaintance this anecdote of 
the Emperor of Russia. In the midst of the concert, while the first 
violin was playing, Lsaw his eye glancing towards te pt some short 
distance from him. When the close of a passage permitte i he ad- 

d with the oyeatest nr aution, but perfect ease, and not the smal- 
vanced Wi) Vread ee take a tea-cup trom a lady, the wife of one of the 
aides-de-camp of Lord Wellington, (who had the good sense not to re- 
sist it,) returning to place it on the table.” 

The Emperor of Austria’s countenance he describes as “rather long 
and thin, and when grave, grave to melancholy; but when he speaks, 
benevolence itself lights it up with the most agreeable expression, making 
it the perfect image of a good mind.” 

After completing the portraits of these sovereigns, each of whom sat 
tohim seven times, with the exception of the King of Prussia, whose 
portrait was finished in six sittings, and those of Hardenberg, Metter- 
nich, Nesselrode, and the Duke de Richelieu, be set off to Vienna, to 
paint a second portrait of Francis, and that of Prince Schwartzenburg. 
In Vienna he mingled with the first circles, aud seems to have formed 
an intimate acquaintance with Prince Metternich and his family, 
whom he afterwards met in Italy; whither he was next directed to 
repair, in order to paint the portrait of the Pope. The follow- 


ing extract from a letter descriptive of a visitto Tivoli, represents Met- | 


ternich ina somewhat new character—that of a sentimentalist, and an 
amiable, kind-hearted father and friend. 

“TI have sustained very positive loss in the departure of my Vienna 
friends. J dined with Prince Metternich, whenever an engagement at 
the tables of the Cardinals, the Duchess and Duke of Devonshire, or 
Dake of Torlonia, would permit. With him, his daughter, and their 
suite, on eight different evenings, I visited the beautiful villas and places 
of interest round Rome. He was always on my arm when we arrived 
at them, and often took me in his chariot, with his daughter, (who con- 
stantly travels with him,) the only person here admitted to that honour 
—her husband, Comte Esterhazy, and Prince Kaunitz, the ambassador, 
following in other carriages. The last evening of their stay, I went with 
him in his barouche, in company with his daughter and Prince Kaunitz, 
to take a last look at St. Peter’s, and afterwards to view the sun setting 
on Rome from the Monte Mario. His daughter, though never in Eng- 
land, speaks English remarkably well, and is to him, in intellect and na- 
ture, aud in their mutual affection, what Portia was to Cicero.* 1 do 
not compare a modern statesman to that father of Roman eloquence, 
(sanctified by all honours of history and time,) except in height of po- 
litical importance, and in the certain existence of this sweet, domestic 
feeling. That you may know part of the link that binds me to him, be- 
sides his kindness, and the circumstances of fortune, see me with him 
at Tivoli, before the lower, tremendous cascade, which is out of view 
of the town, though, if you look up, you just catch the Sibyl’s temple. 
We were standing alone and silent before it, just so far distant as not to 
be stunned by the noise—‘ And here,’ he said, ‘it flows on—always ma- 
jestic, always great; not caring whether it has audience or not; with no 
teelings of rivalry for power! Here is no envy, no exertion for an ef- 


fect. Content with its own grandeur, no vanity no amour propre are | he was notg?’4 to enjoy. Pressing business detained him in town 
here.’ If you were to tell this to our diplomacy or politicians, of the | that day; : A : : 
stomach, we'e@t pain and difficulty of breathing, and on the following | peds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drecrigtion. 


dexterous, ambitious, politic Metternich—of him who dared that au- 


dience of a day with Bonaparte, at Dresden, and is reproached by Lord | 
Grey with having so entirely deceived him—of Prince Metternich in | 


society—the gay, the quizaing Metternich—they would never believe, 
or would sagely ridicule the tale: but it isthis Metternich that Llove, 
who, when dressed for the ambassador’s party, his equipage and at- 
tendant’s waiting, at half-past ten at night, on my sole call, at my sug- 
gestion, could change his dress, take me to his daughter's room, where 
she wasat her little supper, at her husband's bedside, who was ill with 
slight fever, persuade his‘ Marie’ to put on her bonnet and cloak, and 


He had exhibited | of the professorial chair; ! t hou ; 
| annual addresses were not the proper vebicle for conveying any syste 


| vote that day to doing a little more to it, and would beg lyacceptance 
| 


Sir Thomas's portraits of the Pope, and of Cardinal Gonsalvi, were 
rot less admired than those of the other great personages whose portraits 


were executed at Aix and Vienna. While puinting the Pope, Sir Tho- 
mas expressed a sort of half wish that he had put upon bis finger the 
ring he wore when elected; when the old man sprung from the chair in 
which he was sitting, and rejected the offer of assistance from two or 
chree prelates who were in the room, hurried off and brought it. I 


may almost class this,” says Lawrence, “with the Emperor of Russia, 


stooping to pnt the pegs into my eascl, and then with me lifting the pic- 
ture on it. This latter circumstance quite equals Charles the Fifth : é erature, ; 
taking up the pencil for ‘Titian; and the only trifling thing wanting to the | periectly acquainted. His recitation is deseribed as exquisitely beauti- 
parallel is, that [ should be a Titian.” 


Passing over many interesting reflections made by hin on Rome = 
is neighbourhood, we must accompany him back to England. On the 


ained | Very day of Sir Thomas's return, he was elected president of the Royal 
c a « - 


; mike inr , ] ‘ho had died during his absence. We 
: we Sarees as’s nanner.) in| Academy, in room of Mr. West, w ; 1 1 ie b : : J 
the a against the grace and freedom of Sir Thomas's maan ) are not inclined to rate very highly the occasional addresses or lectures | night it be said of him, as of Reynolds, that he was formed to improve 


hich he delivered in the character of President; they indicate rather 


matic views of the art. 


————— 


which I never practised, (for this is far removed from inconstancy of pur. 
pose,) and it has not changed my confidence in human nature, or m 
firm belief, that the good of it infinitely overbalances the bad. In mo. 
ments of irritation, | may have held other language; but it has been the 
errata of the heart, and this is the perfect book, which I could otfer 
were my being now to end.” , 
Considering the exceedingly defective nature of his education, (for 
he was removed from school when only cight years old,) the accomplish. 





wents and attainments of Sir Thomas, in general fiterature were re. 
markable. With English Literature, and particularly poetry, he was 


ful; and though the critical observations, which are occasionally inter- 
— through his correspondence, do not possess any high character 
on riginality, their truth and delicacy will be generally admitted. [ny 
c@versation, he was graceful, full of matter,—blending with all he said 
oid the gentlest and casiest gaiety. With at least as much justice 


| Win every way; 

‘ His pencil our faces, his manners our heart :” 
Ad we trust that the principle of generous emulation—thet feeling of 
‘ivalry without envy, which it was his anxious study to infuse into the 





han useful to the progress of painting--will long survive the amiable 
nd accomplished artist, by whom more than by any of his predecessors 
eat) 


Though we have said we have no intention of describing the indif't was advocated and practically exemplifed. 


vidual productions of his pencil, the circumstances attending the exect 


tion of bis beautiful picture of the children of Mr. Calmady are so i | ie 


teresting, that we are sure we shall confer a favour on our readers by (@ | 
following extract.—Mr. Lewis, the engraver, had suggested to h) . 
Calmady that the children would form a beautiful group, and tha@e 
was certain that if Sir Thomas saw them, he would be glad to paint t@ 
on any terms. bas ; i 
“Tn July, 1823, Sir Thomas saw the children. The terms, upg "'s 
card on his mantlepiece, descended from six bundred guineas — 
hundred and fifty, which was the price of the smallest head size. WY ine 
twoin one frame, increased the price by two thirds, and thus the#gular 
charge for the portraits would have been two hundred and fifty Breas. 
“ Sir Thomas, captivated by the loveless of the children, : = an 
pathizing with the feeling of the mother, asked only two * Ne 
guineas.—‘ I suppose,’ says Mrs. Calmady, * £ must still have | Well. 
spairingly, for he immediately added, without my saying a yew th beat 
we must say one hundred and fifty pounds, tor merely th@vo lithe 
heads in a circle, and some sky—and finish it at once.’ 
“ Sir Thomas commenced his task the next morning at hap" 
d never did artist proceed with more increasing zeal andf#sure. 
‘Upon the mother’s expressing her delight at the chal nee 
soon as the two heads were sketched in, he replied, ‘thatf Would de- 


j 
hapast nine ; 


of it, as he would begin another.’ f 
“The public, in 0 sense, must be glad at this woe: for a nk ef 
free, masterly, and exquisitely beautiful sketch, was sca ‘ata 4 
It may be doubted, however, whether upon the whole, § &" ny - th 
is to be rejoiced in, for the sketch gave promise of ev ope 2 yt : 
ful piece than that which he afterwards completed. a a das 
were full, and that of the child now in profile, was nee a . d 
than the side face; and both were rich and lovely, # More soft an 
delicate in the sketch than in the finished picture. 
During the progress of the painting, Sir Th 
saying, that ‘it would be the best piece of the kiré 
and not only would he detain the children many 
or mother, keeping them in good ee by re’ 
otherwise amusing them, but on several occa’ : . 
dinner, that he might get another sitting ube‘ Proie mate + on 
| one occasion, on her return to his housé, " a aoe child on his 
, hour to attend to her infant, found Sir Th''? “ “ea a ‘1 “mg ee 
| knee, feeding it with mashed potatoes and pe wget - ay A 
| coaxing and caressing the other, who wr' y id iar 3 — 
| quently as he kept the children for the de #4 face ke: yi has : = 
himself, and play with them with the si@’'f¥ 0! geauine londness and 
delight; and when food and sport ba porte them, they were again 
| placed in the chair, and the business of” Portrant > eee f 
= At one sitting, he was interrupted ("¢ a of a packet {rom the 
| King of Deamark, which he opene f read to Mr. and Mrs. Calmady. 
| It contained his election, in Frenchy ;'® rank of Honorary Member of 
| the Royal Academy of Denmark, ¢ the King s letter Was signed, 
‘votre affectioné, Christian Frede Reading the flattering compli- 
ments paid to him by the King, 3 homas smiled and said, ‘The fact 
is, they have heard Lam painting g picture. galt. 
“The children caught his am humour, and played with him as 
with la bonne nourice; and at one's Sitting, the little cherub, with her 
fat rosy cheeks, relieved her ow?” and supplied him with a fund of 
laughter, by her nursery taleg¢’ Dame Wiggins,’ and ‘Field Mice, 
and Raspberry Cream.’ 
| “ Sir Joshua’s delight at th 
ance with his amiable mann 
| exquisite painting of infan 
his best historical or fancy 
‘‘ At one sitting, after Si 
Emily Calmady often tak 
attitudes and expressio 
heartening it is, when w 
our best efforts and all o 
When the painting was 
ture. 1 have no hesitati 
—one of the few I sho 
Thus, admired and 
his own country, ine 
rently in possession 
friend about this ti 
tain old age, the n 
unexpected and de 
had been ill for so 
make arrangeme 
soul,” he writes, 
me at this time fi 
will certainly b 
a week afterw 
you, and to th 
for the last ti 
















continually kept 
vad ever painted ;’ 
s, With their father 
stories to them, or 
he detained them to 































bols of children was equally in accord- 
id kind heart; and to this we owe his 
children, some of which may survive 
es.”” 

mas Lawrence had had the shoe of little 
, and had attempted to catch her playful 
could not help exclaiming, ‘ How dis- 
e nature before us, to see how far—with 
dy-how very far short we fall of her!” ” 
ed, Sir Thomas said, “ This is my best pic- 
saying so—my best picture of the kind quite 
ist hearafter to be known by. 

med by his friends, and at the head of art in 
ig, if that were possible, in popularity, appa- 
od health, and flattering himself, as he told a 
sat from the regularity of his living he might at- 
f bis death, in January, 1830, produced a most 
nsationin the public mind. His favourite sister 
ne; and he had been anxiously endeavouring to 
leave town to visit her. ‘I am grieved to the 
smber 17, 1829, “that urgent circumstances keep 
she comfort of seeing you; butin the next month I 
} 
> writes, “I have sacredly pledged myself to be with 
circumstances sha! bend.’ He wrote again--and 
anuary 6th, 1830, “I meant, my dearest Ann, to be 
with you by sr-lime to-morrow; I have made exertions to do so, 
but it may nesannot be !—you must be content to see me to a late 
simple dinner Friday.” But the “late simple dinner,’ on Friday, 
among tho roved so deeply, with whom he longed so eagerly to be, 





aturday he was seized with a violent attack in the 


Thursday FS "© more, 

To the observations we have made on Sir Thomas's professional 
charactem! "3 add a word or two on his nature as aman. Kindness, 
per am. No man bore his faeulties more meekly, or stood less 
upon bik rivalled reputation. Of bis brother artists he invariably spoke 
with theuest feeling of their respective excellencies, and the liveliest 





| ments of the Gymnasium. The buildings 


city—no one has permission tO advertise and solicit orders in my name, 
caution 1s required in directing all orders (which meet same atte 
sonal apyogatan,) to S. J. Sylvester, Broker, New York; Baltimore Ma., 


Bank of England Notes, and Silver bought and sold, ht Bills on Evgland in 


sums to suit. 





EW-YORK G YMNASIUM.—WILLIAM FULLER begs leave to return 
his grateful thanks to his patrons and friends for the encouragement he has 
received in his endeavours to establish permanently, in this city, a Gymnastic 
school, and to inform them that to render his establishment as widely beneficial 
as possible, he has taken, for a term of years, a wide and deep lot, No. 29 Ann 
street, near Nassau. On this lot spacious buildings have been erected, in which 
are put up all such apparatuses as can be beneficially used in the various amuse- 
mer ; are so constructed as to be thrown open 
in favourable weather, admitting as free a circulation of air as if there were no en- 
closure. During cold weather a regular and agreeable temperature cf heat wil! 
be maintained—besides, there is a fine spacious yard for out-door amusements 

Mr. Fuller, who was the first to introduce the regular gymnastic exercises into the 
United States, pledges himself that this establishment shall be, in every way, 
worthy of the public patronage. To the great utility and immense benefits to be 
derived from these exercises, hundreds of his pupil: bear most satisfactory and 
unanswerable testimony, which is likewise supported by the advice and opinions of 
the most eminent medical men of this country and of Europe. 

; fo those whose time is much occupied, particularly in a sedentary manner, the 
Gymnasium is admirably adapted, as half an hour deveted daily to its amuse- 
ments is abundantly sufficient to ensure the full enjoyments of sound health. It 
is equally fitted to the child of six years of age, or the man of fifty or upwards— 
the exercises being so numerous and so varied, To the dispeptic and invalid they 
cannot be too strongly recommended, from the decided etflect they have in deve- 
loping the muscles, expanding the chest, and giving freedom of motion to the joints 
for which purpose they are every way superior to all other exercises, 

_ Gentlemen confined to business in the lower part of the city will find the loca+ 
tion of the Gymnasium particularly convenient. ‘ 

The terms are now for one year $15; one half to be paid on entering, the re- 
mainder at the the end of the first six months, + 

hwy under 14 years of age $10, payable as above. 
Gane and Sparring, upon the most approved principles, taught at the 

The Elements of Gymnastics by > 2 y j 
Messrs, ered Hill, 94 Bs ded pore ie Pn ae “Se posh -seore “ 

y 0% Vy¢ aymnasium, price 25 cents, 

The hours recommended in which the exercises will be productive of the most 
advantage, are from 6 to 8 in the morning, from IL to 1 at noon, aud from 5 to 7 ir 
the evening. : se [June 2, 2t 
ay ee ee —— ' , ad 

gy TAMMERING and all other impediments of Speech PERMANENTLY 
wn CORRECTED and CURED by Mr. King, professor of Elocution, Institu- 
tion No. 7 Barclay street, New York, removed from No, 78 Murray street. A's 
Mr. King’s stay in this country is limited ; application must be made before the 
first of November next. Mr- K,. will not expect to be renumerated until the pupil 
shall be satisfied, —— 

Recommendation.—We cheerfully recommend Mr. King to the public as fully 
competent to correct Stammering and other impediments of speech having wit- 
nessed the effects of his instruction, Wehave known Mr. King for several years 
asa successful teacher of Elocution. The original of the above is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. King, signed by the Rev. Dr. Wainright, Wm. Forrest Esq Rey 
W m. Ware. [unite inthe foregoing recommendation, RIS 

f_#” As Mr. K. has laboured as cheerfully (and a greater number of hours) 
for those who could not as for those who could pay, he takes the liberty of solicit 
ing editors out of the city to give this advertisment a passing notice, m2), 


OFFICE AT BALTIMORE.—I have established an office at Baltimore 
Md., for the sale of tickets in all lotteries managed by Messrs Yates and M'In- 
tyre, which will be under the direction of Mr. Daniel P. Barnard, who for some 
vears past has been in my employ in this city. There are frequently brilliant 
lotteries drawn in other States, which are well worthy the attention of adven- 
turers: the schemes and drawings will be found m my paper, My solithern a 
friends will now be enabled to receive their tickets four days sooner than Sen 
New York. The drawings will be forwarded from this city ‘as usual The oo 
age In most cases will be less than from New York ; but when New York sichore 
are wanted, it might be as well, perhaps, to send orders direct to the old lucky 
Court of Fortune in this city, unless there be not time, or the tickets required 
sooner than they could be sent from this city. Address ’ 


May 19.—¢ ANTHONY H. SHC UYLER, Baltimore, Md., or New York. 


"BNO MY DISTANT FRIENDS—Syivester’s, 130 Broadway, New York 

I beg to remind my numerous friends and patrons that I , 
licensed by the various States in which I have offices for the sale 
Lottery tickets—and that I have not any connection with 











» Rev, 
JOHN GRISCOM, 





am regularly 
of authorized 
any other person in this 
Great 
ntion as per- 


Fittsburgh Pa. 


NB. As usual, I attend to the Exchange & Commission business. Sovereigns, 


The following splendid Lotteries will next be drawn :— 
June 6, Class No, 18 20,000 15,000 
13 


Tickets, $5. 
“ “19 20,060 10,000 5 


“ 20 “ 20 10,000 3,000 3. 
A Grand Mammoth Scheme— 
“ 97 21 30,000» $20,000 $5,000. 
The Ist drawn number $20 
2d do 


16 ; : 
3or4or5 12 e Tickets, $10. 
; And any one number 10J 
For tickets in any of the above lotteries, apply to 





way from all engagementsto be with you.” About | No:!-Chas-Carroll |W. Lee, 


parity, regard for the feelings of others, seem to have been | J. Boyd, No. 49 Wail-at, Consignees at Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 


desire #0 Justice tothem. Torising merit he was a constant and un- No.1 .Caledonia, 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters. | Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 
New York. Havre. 

Feb.1, Jucel ,Oct. ' Mar.20,July 20,Noy.2% 
2.Charlemagne, Robinson ‘e 10, <* 10, © LP Apt, 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 3 
3, Havre, Depeyster, ‘* 20, -* 90, ** 2), 89 FH 4EQ’ 10 
1. Erie, J.Funk, (|Marchl,July 1,Nov.1, "90 139 9 
2. Albany. Hawkins,| ** 10, ** 10, ¢* 10) May 1 Sept.1 Jan.) 
3.Henri ly. J. Rockett, | ‘* 20, ** 20, ** 20) 10 4g 9» 46 
/E. Punk, (Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec.1, °°20 "29 » gg 

|\W.W.Pell) ** 10, * 10, ** 10:\June 1 Get. i Feb. 1 
|J.B. Pell, se 20, ** 20 * 90) 930 7°10 °° 39 
jHathaway |May 1, Sept.l,Jan. 1, 9°20 "20 » 20 
2.Formosa, |W.B.Orne,) ** 16, ** 30, «4 10/July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. } 
3. Manchester 'weiderholdt' « 20, ** 20, ** 9)) 10 19 9 49 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Hayre one hundred and forty dollars, including 


8. J. SYLVESTER 


2.Sully, 
3. Francois Ist 
1. Rhone. 


No. t. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2 do, do’ E. Quesvel, L’aine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad-Street. Agent, J- 





NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships , Masters | Daysof sailing from | Daysof sailin from 
New Yerk. Laverpedt . 





assum P#tron; and conscious as he must have been of his own 





come with us to see the Colosseum, by the moonlight, that was then 
shining in purest lustre, where we staid till, on our stopping at the French 
ambassador's, he found it twelveo’clock. Ile had then to make a slight 
change of dress, but I had none with me, and declined entering, and was 
therefore getting out of the carriage to return in my own, which had fol- 
lowed me with Edward, Prince Metternich, however, would not per- 
mit it, but desired me to remain with his daughter, and conduct her 
home, which Ithen did. One short anecdote of her, and I conclude 
this too long letter. On my one day expressing surprise at her preferring 
the Netherlands to any country she had seen, she said, ‘it is so cultivated 
—the peasantry are so happy. Iknow it has not rocks and waterfalls, 
but God made the country for man; and where he is not happy, ab! it] 


anxiefo PPOmote the welfare of his brother artists, he might well feel 
griavto discover how vain had been all his efforts to escape the attacks 
of ep Of his quiet and extensive charities the present werk enume- | 
rate ay instances. The chief defects in his character were a want 
of ver and method in money matters, which involved him in frequent | 
vrassments, and exposed him, though unjustly, to the accusation of 
ig injured himself by gaming. This he indignantly denies, in a| 
ler addressed to one of his old and constant friends, Miss Lee; ‘‘ 1! 
he neither been extravagant nor profligate in the use of money ; nei- 
q¢ 28ming, horses, curricle, expensive entertainments, nor. secret | 
irees Of ruin, from vulgar licentiousness. have sw eptitfrom me. I} 
) in every thing, but the effects of utter carelessness about money. the same | 





isin vain that you tell me of rocks and waterfalls.” This was said id 
a steady, even tone of voice, without raising her eyes from her work, as! 
an inward and unheard sentiment. er 

- 


! 
i 





* “It is unnecessary to point out the error of this classical allusion.” oF 





e Same disdain of low enjoyments, the same relish for whatever is | 
. < . . . . . | 
and, however above me, the same admiration of what is beautiful in | 


aracter, the same enthusiasm for what is exquisite in the productions, L 


anes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Crary & Co. 


Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb.16, June] 6 ,Oct. 16 
Rogers, “* 66, 8 6B, tt Gy tt gg, ac B6,..°*, 9 
jMaxwell. ‘* 16, “* 16, ** 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
Hackstaff, ‘‘ 24, «* Q4, ** @4, «6 &, * @ « @ 


4. Roscoe, 
3. Hibernia, 
2 Sheffield, 





3. Canada, Wilson, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1, ** 16, «« 16, « 
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Kmperial Parliament. 
ALTERCATION BETWEEN EARL GREY, 


Lox» Denaam, avo Tee Bisnor or Exrren. 
House of Lords April With, 1=52 
The BISHOP OF EXETER in the course of his speech on the Re 
form Bill said.—He must say, however disagreeable it was to men 
tion the word revolution to the “ears polite” of the Noble Lords 
on the bench sear him, [a langh], that those who were justly ace 
counted as the principal supporters of the bill gloried in it #s heing | 
a revolulionary measure, and advocated it as such. They all knew 
that the public press bad given great support to this bill, and they 
were equally aware that by the public press it was hailed as a revo- 
lution. In one of the pablic journals,—in a journal! conducted with, 
great ability, remarkable for its great information, and distinguls sed tor 
the able and efficient support which it had given to this measare,—'p 
that journal he had not long ago read the following words—" That hor- 
rid old mockery of a free government, which we have hitherto 
endured.” [Cheers and alaugh from the opposition, } That was the 
description of the existing Governneat which appeared in a public 
journal of this metropolis—in a journal which had most ably and power- 
fully supported this measure, and which many had been led to believe 
breathed the inspiration, if not of the Premier himself, at least of some | 
high office or officer of his government. [Loud cheers from the oppo- | 
sition.) He did not say that the charge was well founded He only 
meant to say that such a charge had been made, and that it had been be 
lieved. (Hear, hear, from the opposition; and eries of No, no, from 
the ministerial benches. ] 
No notice was taken of this uantilthe 13th. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE RESUMED. | 
House of Lords, Apr 1s. | 
Lord DURHAM (s0n in law to Earl @rey) rose to reply to Lord Wyn: | 
ford who had spoken agninst the Bill, and in the course of his speech | 
thus alluded to the remarks of the Bishop :— 
He confessed that he had listened to the Noble and Learned Lord not | 
without great pleasure, upon finding that he had not adopted that tone of | 
party animosity and asperity towards bis Majesty's ministers which bad 
distinguished the debates of the two last nights. “ Very different,”— 
(continued the Noble Lord, turning round and directing his observations 
to the benches where the Bishops usually sit,)--"' very different from the | 
tone and temper which had marked the speech of the Noble and Learn- | 
ed Lord, was the exhibition made by a Right. Rev. Bishop the other 
night, which, for gross and virulent invective,- for malignant, calumnious 
and false insinuations,—for gross perversions of historical facts, decked 
out with all the well-known powers of bis pamphieteering slang’ — 
(Here the Noble Lord was interrupted by loud cries of ‘ order,’ 
“take down the words,” from the opposition benches, which were con- 
tinued until the Noble Lord thought proper to resume his seat.) 


| it in the spiritof the most perfect respect) was the chief party. The { 
| Noble Duke can contradict the statement if it be a false one, or confirm 


whieh parported to be a faithful transeriptof a correspondence in which | about, not by the regular powers of the constitution, but by individuals 
a Noble Duke (Backingham), whom I now see in his place, and who} exercising some force unknown to the constitution. 


trust will pardon this irregular allusion to bis name (1 aseure him IL make | — 
DEBATE ON POLAND. 
Inthe House of Commons, April 18th. 
itif it be trae. The correspondence which I allade (to as having appear- Mr. C. FERGUSON said he felt it his duty to call the attention of the 
edin The Times in Jan. \ast. was a letter alleged to have been addressed | House to the siate of Poland, which was an European and an English 
by the Noble Duke to his Majesty, and a letter from the Noble Duke's question, Lord Castlereagh, at the Congress of Vienna, with a manly 
son to the King's secretory. Extracts from these letters were giVeE@.IN  fireyness that did him honour, insisted on the restoration of the ancient 
the columns of The Tunes with an air of authenticity. Now if these ex- | territory, and national independence of Poland. Austria, probably 
tracts be authentic, it is plain they could only be furnished to that news- | tonehed with remorse, consented to restore her part of the territory of 
paper by some person who had access to the original documents.” | Poland. Prince Talleyrand, the Minister of France at that Congress, 
(** Hear, hear,” from the opposition.) Then the question was, which | presented a note expressing the wishes of France that Poland might be 
of the two parties—they who had written the letter, or thuse to whom it restored to its ancient independence. Could it ever be forgotien that 
was forwarded by bis Majesty-—had turuished the extracts? (Hear, | Europe was preserved from being overcome by the ‘furks by the valor 
hear.) It was highly improbable that the information wes given by the | of ghat great nation, beaded by John Sobieski. After long discussion it 
Noble Duke. So that it was but fair to presume that persons connected | was determined that Poland should exist as an independent kingdom, 
with the Government had been the medium of communication with | goder the sovereignty of the Emperor of Russia, possessing its own 
The Times. | legislature, its ow narmy, its own administration of justice, and all the 
The Dake of BUCKINGHAM.—AIII have to say with reference to | attributes of an independent kingdom. Lord Castlereagh, during this 
the document alluded to by the Right Rey. Prelate is this, that in my C@ | discussion, said, that the danger of Europe would not be imaginary if 
pacity as a peer I took the liberty of acting upon my coustituliona: right | the armies of Russia and Poland were united under an ambitious and 
to address his Majesty on a matter of great public interest. The letter | warlike monarch.—The Emperor of Russia received the sovere ignty of 
[transmitted in, L believe, the usual and constitutional form, to the | poland by a compact with the Powers of Europe, and it was an infrac- 
King’s secretary, by him to be laid before his Majesty I gave no persed | tion of that compact to violate the independence of Poland. The ques- 
acopy of that letter [hear, hear, J—indeed Lonly read its contents 10 | tion now was whether England and France were not bound by honor 


| three altogether, two of them members of my own family. 1 therefore | tg prevent the violation of that treety. The treaty of Vienna united the 


was not the medium of communication with The Times, and I have On| Dueny of Warsaw to Russia as an independent kingdom. He believed 
ly to add, that the extracts trom that letter which appeared in that jour- | qhe Emperor Alexander was sincere in his desire to give independence 


| nal were verbatim. { Loud cries of “bear, hear,” from the Opposition.) | t Poland; he declared to the Poles that he had great happiness in in- 


Earl GREY.—After what bad fallen from the Noble Duke, more par- | forming them that the destinies of their country were about to be fixed, 
ticularly after the manner by which his declaration was received by No-) and its independence secured, by the occurrence of all the great Powers 
ble Lords opposite, Lam sure that the House will see that it is impossi-| of Enrope, assembled at Vienna.—Alexander was led into the error of 
ble for me to remain silent. The Noblé Duke correctly stated the fact | sending to govern Poland, a Prince, whose dreadful and capricious cruel- 
of his having addiessed a letter to his Majesty, in which he offered his | ties exceeded all human endurance, and left to the Poles no alternative 


| Majesty his advice on a great political question. ‘The Noble Duke says | put resistance. The Poles took an oath, binding themselves not only to 


that in doing so he adopted the proper and constitutional course whieh | the Emperor Alexander, but to the laws and constitation of Poland. 
asa peerof the realin he was entitled to pursue. Iwill not say whether That constitution provided for the liberty of persons in a more ample 
he did adopt the proper and consiitutional course, but this I will say, | manner than that of England.—It provided that no taxes should be 
that the conduct of bis Majesty in immediately transmitting to his re- | levied but by the representatives of the people. It provided that none 
sponsible advisers a letter so addressed to him, was eminently that of a | but Poles should be employed in all legal offices, and in the army, and 
constitutional sovereign. [Loud cheers.] The letter was transmitted the liberty of the press w as also guaranteed. Constantine violated every 
to me, and the Noble Duke says he gave no copy of it, implying by his one of those rights of the people in the most arbitrary manuer. The 
declaration that any portion of it which obtained publicity could onlp) most respectable persons of Warsaw were sent prisoners to fortresses, 
have done so by my connivance. [Heuar, fromthe opposition. ] To this | and even condemned to cleanse the streets, for imputed offences, with- 
[ can only say, that on my honour as a peer, [ never gave a copy of it | out trial. The taxes were never voted by the Diet, and the liberty of 
to any person [hear, hear,] nor did Lcommunicate its contents to any | the press was not allowed to exist for a day. The debates of the Diet 


‘and | persons save my colleagues, to whom I felt it my duty to make the com- | were held in secret. It was said ours were so by the order of the House; 


munication. [Hear, hear.] And I will take it upon me to say that | jue if it were so in fact, the liberties of England could not exist a year. 
they, no more than myself, have communicated any passage orextract | The insurrection of the Poles was fully justifiable ; but even if it were 


The Earl of WINCHILSEA rose to order. The Noble Earl, who | to any newspaper whatever, or to any person whatever not officially | not, when it was put down, those who had taken part of that insurrection 
seemed to labour under great excitement of feeling, censured in strong | connected with the subject matter. (Hear, hear.) Ihave only to add, | must suffer the penalty of the law; but when it was put down the rights 
terms the language just made use of by the Noble Lord, which he said | that no person could be more astonished than I was when [saw an ek | of 4,000,000 of Poles revived. 
no person covld be justified in addressing to their Lordships, and still (reet from the letterin The Times newspaper. I believe this is sufficient, | ‘There had been an insurrection in Ireland—it was put down—were 
las far as Land my colleagues are inculpated by the attack of the Right | the people of Ireland then to be deprived of their rights and enslaved ? 
| Rev. Prelate. Indeed, with respect to the Right Rev. Prelate’s insinua- | There was a rebellion in Scotland—the Pretender to the Crown was 

Lord HOLLAND wished to know what step the Noble Earl intended | tions that his Majesty's Ministers have used an undue influence with | declared King in the capital—he defeated the English army, and made 
to take? [{Hear, hear.) If the Noble Earl intended to speak to order, | Me Wspapers, all [ will say is, that Lenvy not the state of mind—indeed | the King of England to shake on his throne—that rebellion was sup- 


less in applying to any Right Rev. prelate who sat in that House 
[ Cheers from the opposition. } 


in an orderly manner, on the subjectof the asperity of the language 
used by a Noble Lord, there was a mode which he could adopt consistent 
with the rules of the House. [ Hear, hear,” and cries of “take down 
the words.’ 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA.—I move, then, that the words used by 
the Noble Lord, “false” and “ pamphieteering slang,”’ be taken down. | 
[ Hear, hear. ] 

Earl GREY said, that the force of those words must depend on the 
context and the manner in which they were applied. The Noble Earl 
objected to the word “false ;’ bat supposing that that word had been 
used in this way—"'The speech of the Right Rev. Pretate was full of 
false deductions from history,”—(marks of dissent from the opposition 
benches)—supposing, he repeated, that the word had been send in that 
way, he apprehended that no objection could be taken to it: and if his 
recollection did not fail him, that was the manner in which the word 
was applied. [ Hear, hear, from the ministerial side.] ‘The next words 
objected to were “spoken with his usual powers of pamphileteering 
slang.” Now he did not know that the use of those expressions was 
contrary to order; but if the Noble Earl meant to have the words taken 
down, he must not single out particular epithets, or expresssions, but 
must take the whole of the sentence together. [Hear, hear. ] 

Lord HOLLAND said, that if the words were to be taken down, the 
wroper course was to teke the whole sentence ; and to ask the Noble 
Len whether he used the obnoxious expressions. 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM pat it to the Noble Lord (Durham,) 
whether it had not better, in a spirit of conciliation, confess that he had 
used the offensive language in the heat and hurry of debate. (Hear, 
hear 

Lord DURHAM said, that he had been interrupted in the middle of 
a sentence by a Noble Earl rising to order: and it seemed to be bis wish 
that his words should be taken down. To that he bad not the slightest 
objection; and he would tell the Noble Earl why he had used those 
words, and why he had conceived it impossible to apply any other epi- 
thet bat “ false”’ to the insinuations he had alludedte. Whether the 
words “pamphleteering s!ang” might be suited to the taste of the Noble 
Earl, or whether he might not have used more elegant expressions, he 
would not now stop to inquire; but he thought that he was justified in 
applying them to the speech of the Right Rev. Prelate ; and be felt it 
necessary to call for some explanation to the insinuations thrown out by 
the Right Rev. Prelate against ministers, of having formed a connexion 
with the press, [THear, hear } It would be gross affectation in him to 
pretend not to know that those insinuations had been levelled at him ; 





should lament if any thing could induce me to make insinuations on | pressed, was Scotland then to be enslavedt Poland was now entitled 
such grounds, [Cheers.] Iwill not say that the Right Rev. Prelate’s | to all the benefits of the treaty of Vienna. He believed this was felt in 





explanation of his insinuation, which explanation but aggravated the 
original offence, was done in the spirit of Jesuitism. [Cheers.] Toa 
mind so ingenuousand candidasthat of the Right Rev. Prelate jesuilism 
most be an abhorrence. [Continued cheers.] L repeat, I disclaim. on 
the part of myself and my colleagues, that we have in any way com- 
promised our duty by endeavouring to communicate an undue influence 
with any newspaper whatever. The Right Rev. Prelate was pleased to 
acquit me personally of all participation io this charge, but does not the 
charge still press as heavily upon me as if be had made it directly upon 
me, when he states his belief in the truth of a most foul slander against 
a most near and dear relation and colleague?’ [Criesof “ No no,’’] 


ly understood him to say, that be thought there was some truth in a ru 
mour which seriously affected the character of my Noble Colleague. I 
understood that the impression on the Right Rev. Prelate’s mind was, 
that Lord Durham had been the medium of some communication to The 
Times which involved a violation on official secrecy and honour. Now 
mark, my Lords, the eharity of the Right Rev. Prelate. [He makes a 
merit of exculpating me individually of all participation in this (which 
1 will not hesitate to call) crime, while in the same breath he artfully 
and most unwarrantably endeavours to sever the dearest ties which can 
connect a colleague and a relation rudely asunder, by insinuating that 
my Noble Relative has secretly furnished a newspaper with information 
which could not be disclosed without a violation of his duty as a Minis- 
ter and a gentleman. [Cheers.] Is this religion? Is this Christian 
charity’? [Loud cries of “Hear.”] I will not characterize it by a harsh 
name, but this I will say, that I could not expect such conduct from any 
member of this House, far less from a minister of the religion of truth 
and charity and peace on earth to all mankind. [Cheers.] 

The Bishop of EXETER begged leave to repeat, that his charge 
against Ministers for covertly communicating to The Times newspaper 
was not directed against Lord Durham, or any member of the Cabinet 
personally. He only repeated what had been very generally reported 
elsewhere, and which appedrances very much favoured. When called 
upon, he did not hesitate to declare his opinion, that the character of 
some communications which appeared in The Times rendered it highly 
probable that some members of his Majesty’s Government furnished in- 


he had done so; but he thought it aslittle too bad thus extorted from his 
inner mind should be turned against him as a deliberate insinuation. 





and he had been told that the same charge had been made against him in 
some of those periodical publications which were distinguished for being | 
the receptacles of every sort of scurrility and indecency. [ Hear, hear. ] | 
But when he found those insinuations repeated in their Lordships’ House | 
and conveyed in such terms that he could not doubt that they were ap- | 
plied to him, he was determined to take the earliest opportunity of de- 
claring betore their Lordships that they were false and scandalous. | 
[ Hear, hear.] He would now pause fora few momenis to see whether 
any Noble Lord wished to have his words taken down. 

The Bishop vf EXETER.—As the Noble Baron who has just sat 
down has charged me with having dealt in false and calamnious insinua- | 
tions towards bim, I trust I shall be permitied to offer a few words in ex- | 
planation. Ido not recollect my exact words; but [ recollect sufficient | 
to say, that no part of my speech admitted of the construction put on it | 
by the Noble Baron. Istated, in general terms, my belief of a connex- | 
jon between his Majesty's Ministers and The Times newspaper. Bat 1| 
stated nothing personally involving the Noble Lord or any of his col- 
leagues. My words, as well as L recollect, were, that some of the arti- | 
cles in that newspaper “breathe the inspiration of the Treasury.” 1 
distinetly disclaimed involving the Noble Earl at the bead of the depart: | 
ment in fhe accusation, indeed [ made him an exception, but in doing | 
so I did mot mean to fix the charge individually on any member of the 
Government. (Hear.} [| have no hesitation, however, now to declare | 
that the ramours which had found their way into some of the publie | 
prints, and which made the Noble Baron the source of the inspiration I 
spoke of, appeared to me to be not unlikely, (bear, hear, ] and | would | 
say in some degree true. (Loud cries of ‘hear, hear” from the minis: | 
terial benches. } Noble Lords need not be so clamorous. there is nothing | 
to raise the shout of triumph. I is my misfortune not to be surrounded 





by any of my friends who cheer me, except my Right Rev. brethren, 
) 


whose vocation it is not to violate decorum. [ repeat, then, my obser- 
vations were meant to apply to Ministers generally, and not personally to 
the Noble Barvn. (Hear, hear, and “oh;"}—(Lord Lansdowne here 
turned round anc put a question in an ander tone, the nature of which 
may be inferred from the continuation of the Right Rev. Prelate’s 
speech.) The Noble Marquess has asked me to state the eroufds on 


intercourse with The Times newspaper. I will not hesitate to state 


Earl GREY, some hours afierwards, when closing the debate, again 
reverted to the Bishop in the following language :— 

1 am sorry that a question like the present, which ought to depend on 
merits of its own, has been accompanied by such reflections, and that 
acrimony has been most strongly displayed where it ought most of all 
to have been spared. LI have been congratulated by a Learned and Rt. 
Rev. Prelate, that [ have rejected with scorn and indignation the stigma 


lof revolution. The charity of that sneer, and of that insinuation is not 


lost upon me [immense « heering]; but Itell that Rt. Rev. Prelate that I 
have a long life to appeal to, which even those who know me not in pri- 
vate will think sufficient (o justify me in the opinion of my countrymen 
from the foul and malignant charges which he, in his christian charity, 
has thought proper to produce against me. [Great cheering, and cries of 
“Order.” ) LT have a stake also in the country, perhaps as large a one as 
he has. [have also given pledges to my country ,—pledges which must 
prove my sincere desire to transmit to my posterity the property which I 
have received from my ancestors,—pledges which ought to satisfy the 
country that I shall not, with my eyes open, undertake anything that is 
dangerous to the constitution. "The Rt. Rev. Prelate threw out insinua- 
tions about my ambition. Let me tell him calmly, that the pulses of am- 
bition may beat as strongly under sleeves of lawn as under an ordinary 
habit. [Immense cheering ]} LI wish not to pursue farther a subject on 
which I feel strongly ; buta speech more unbecoming the situation of a 
Christian bishop,—a speech more inconsistent with the love of peace 
{cheers],—a speech more remote from the charity which ought to dis- 
tinguish a clergyman of his order [cheers ],—a speech more replete with 
lasinuations and charges, calculated to promote disunion and discord in 
the community, never was uttered within the walls of this or any other 
House of Parliament. ; 


formation to that journal. He was called upon to explain himself, and | 


| France. He did not eall on this country and France to go to war with 
| Russia, but it was known that vigorous remonstrance by England and 
France had prevented Russia marching to Constantinople. ‘The power 
of Russia was appalling Europe; and if there was one cause of fear 
greater than another, it was that terror with which the power of Russia 
| was regarded. While all the other powers of Europe were afraid to go 
| to war, Russia avowed her readiness to go to war. If the Russian mani 
| festo was submitted to, the nationality of Poland was gone—that nation 
| that was the bravest among the brave, that excited the admiration and 
| the sympathy ofall the free minds of the world. Napoleon might have 


, ~ a . . ’ I } made Poland a great nation, but lost the glory that was in his power. 
beg the Right Rev. Prelate’s pardon if I misrepresent him, but I certain- | 


The King of France has given an assurance to the Chamber of Debuties, 
that the nationality of Poland would be preserved. He hoped that 
| France would not disgrace itself in the face of Europe by abandoning the 
| nationality of Poland. Whatever may be the case between the Em- 
peror of Russia and his Polish subjects, the European question of the in- 
dependence of the nationality of Poland, remained. On the 7th of 
March. 1832, Casimir Perier, in his speech to the French Chamber of 
| Deputies, said, France did not abandon Poland in the rights which she 
| held under the treaty, and which were not contested by the Court of 
Russia, and Europe had tke assurance that the basis laid by the treaty 
et Vienna would be respected. This showed that France had been de- 
ceived by Russia. He deplored the forlorn state to which those brave 
| men had been reduced—deprived of the last spark ot independence, and 
| left to the mercy of the gigantic and vindictive empire of Russia, who 
|} were bent, not only to destroy the political importance, but to extin- 
| guish the very existence of Poland. The Emperor of Russia liad conde- 
}scended to actual treachery, by professing clemency in proc'amations 
| that he afterwards violated in a manner that was calculated to make eve- 
| ry freeman shudder. The honourable member here read a revolting ex- 
tract from a communication of the Emperor of Russia, in which he 
desires his General not to stop for forms of !aw, but to exterminate the 
rebels on the spot where they might be apprehended. The honourable 
member hoped that four millions of human beings—intelligent, brave, 
and industrious, would not thus be left in their present state, nor that 
this country would countenance the persecution of the Poles without 
the most grave expostulation. 

He thought that Russia was justly now a cause of jealousy; for the 
last 200 years it had never for once been diverted from it purpose, 
| namely, its own aggrandisement. The conduct of Russia towards the 

Poles was an insult to all Europe, and a violation of all engagements 
with the European Powers. The Greeks in their struggle for liberty 
' had the countenance of other powers—the Powers had lately stepped 
| forward in the canse ot Belginm—he did not find fault with the a 
tion, but he merely urged it as another reason why the efforts of the 
Poles should be seconded with a like interference. He cited several in- 
stances of measures which had been adopted by the Emperor against 
| religious as well as civil liberty. There were hundreds at present he 
| said, destined for trial, and, he doubted not, were doomed for execution 
| in the city of Warsaw, and they would soon hear the most preeres. 
news from that quarter of cruelties and oppression, unless it was checke 
| by timely interposition of the European Powers, by setting bounds to 
| the insatiable ambition of the Russian Empire After appealing in 
strong terms for the support of the House in measures for redressing the 
| wrong: of Poland, the Hon. Member concluded by expressing a hope for 

the production of papers and correspondence relating to Poland. 

Lord ALTHORP apologised for the absence of the Noble Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, who was unavoidably engaged elsewhere. The 
speech of the Hon. Member required no apology, as it had been distin- 
guished by eloquence as well as dictated by humanity. It was impos- 
sible for him at present to enter into an explanation o the views of his 
Majesty’s Government regarding the affair of the unfortunate country, 
the fate of which must have sunk deep in the minds of every [ree people. 
The Government had not had any counmunication with Russia, since 
these affairs had taken place, that could enable them to come to any de- 
finite determination on public documents. The Hon. Member bad done 
his Majesty's Ministers justice is saying that they had net held out any 
delusive bopes to the Poles. Having said this much, for the reasons 








r he had already stated, he must for the present, defer further explanation. 
The passage in the Bishop's speech of the 11th which drew forth tiis Sir G. WARRENDER «aid, the Hon. Member was entitled to the 
tirade was the foliowing:— thanks of the House for having bronght the question before them The 


| He (the Bishop of Exeter) would repeat, that he regarded the prin- | conduct of Russia, he thought, bad been an outrage to private as well as 


ciple of this bill to be revolutionary in the strictest sense of the word. public feeling. 
i¢ heers from the opposition.] He was well aware that the Noble Mr. LABOUCHERE was of the same opinion that the ¢ ynduct of 
Earl at the head of his Majesty's Government had indignantly de- Russia ought not to be tolerated; that in defiance of the treaty that ad- 


: . | nied the justice of such acharge, and he was glad to find that Noble insted the balance of dominion, Russia. without taking into his council 
which Lventured to charee Ministers generally with a species of covert | 


Earl admit that it was a grave charge to be brought against any govern- the western powers of Europe, as with a dash offthe pen, obliterated Po- 


ment. [Hear, hear.) The No Earl denied that the measure was a land ont of the rank of nations, althougn by the treaty of Vienna its in- 


them hee fro . ; : » ‘ ; ! } i I 
j cheers from the Opposition] and I will leave it to their Lordships revolutionary one, anc ther ceeced to describe what might be ependence had been secured. He could not trust himself with words 
e t) .» ~ t riw re . . - 
idg le er a \ Ara ne es at least do not strongly warrant the acc w- | justly described as revolutionary The Noble Eari. in doing sO. sai that could express bis feelings on the perfidy of Russia Ile read ex- 
ant n narticul . tos . nic ior - ‘ - j : ne. - ' : ¥ | } 
particulariy refer to a commu tion that appeared in The | that nothing could be fairly calied revolutionary which did not amount tracts of treaties and manifestoes to show how ‘grossly the Poles had 


omes several weeks ago—the id of Jan., as w ns I a 





{ terms thet! id been 


either to a change of dynasty to some other great change, broucht. been treated. and concluded with referring to 
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modestly asked by the Poles beiore they proceeded to open revoli, and | interference by othe oO - : : a — 
bed to ; ’ rs then the public officer in bis administration of ' 
he regretied they we be ea unsuccessful in obtaining in the struggle, by | duties assigned to him—the aes as to certain points of evidenc ~ Catcomee? thotnedion profession have been maltreated by the mob, 
=. ie tale ats lo dot vealed » ay y rine ~~ Bees —— the ature of the charge—and the treatment of the jury. aader the nore that the patients had heen poisoned. 
Weaicussion had taken plese “es it would show to the pourase of Tea | si a sary summoned were not entirely composed of those cool dispas.| SMe of the London papers have announced the restoration of Lord 
! 9 ' 2u- onale indivi ’ j > . ; . . . 
rope the feelings of the English House of Commons on the subject. | Many of ne ae by ay pte nie See of hee | Cocbrane(now, by the recent death of his father, the Farl of Dundonald.) 
-— res ; = | - wos a wke : i »sceedin ; ; . 
Dr, LUSHINGTON said, that that uafortanate country had long been | of Monday, and bad already cnnumneed anlalien on thew t a om to his rank in the Navy. We do not yet observe his Lordship’s name in 
bject of grievous persecution and injustice. T heir | ties secuse The) ’ a ey j our , 
oe ae had Ths so Sauibtolty lntd dec me ey moa hare > accused heir political feelings were excited, and it was manifest, | the Gazette, and the Court Journal affirms that the announcement is 
we hed introduced the discussion, that there was nothing he could add vide the progress of the inquiry, that their sole desire was to listen to | Premature, and apprehends that some impediments yet exists. Among 
J . ‘, ‘ ¥ » eVidence tending ri liek . 4 - ‘ he 3 rT. 
without reverting to the previous history of Poland and admitting that | ear to af] that neath bootie a, Tiktie iectaioneer ee ea an other things, it is said, that independent of the stock gambling affair of 
‘ > : : : ono ; ' ; 
it was yet ee should Swe as ewe pete fei foreign | Necessary duty. ‘The refusal to take further evidence when so many | i8l4, — wapleasant things occurred while bis Lordship commanded 
apres te y' : ia sh hed . struc yee t = ug m fo yr nF emp respectable individuals were offering themselves, was manifestly unjust the Chilian Navy in the south seas, which were duly reported to his Ma 
in intéferenc e,a i Be een a party to that treaty for the pacification of on their part, since having sworn to make a proper inquiry into the jesty'’s Government by the British Naval offic he 
Europe, by which Poland had been seeured an honourable place among | mode in whict j bodi ! . — noe ¢ : icer (he 
ettiens. The wowers of ad ht t ‘to R ‘ “© in which the three bodies came to theie deaths, they were as-is further intimated, that should any 
not to make we ea. raf tio. Sebi bh se om om Fn h ao bed. suming @ great responsibility upon themselves, in coming to any conclu- ‘ 
‘ . hic é . a . ' y et 
wreteuce for Valdas of the aie ; et vasente la ohiah an - - — 7 tong asa cingle fact was not made known or a single cireum- arliament for the pro- 
: ere involved He w * cia il ga but I oe pall Europe stance thoroughly examined, upon which the testimony which they , duction of certain despatches from British Naval commanders in South 
, > -oly m - . ( » k , asc ais . ‘ . . . e . ’ : . 
be > th - vers of Eur say sere rae it ple fe oy yu ae vases - rejected might have thrown great light. In closing the enquiry to suit’ America, particularly those of Sir Thomas Hordy. 
eemaing iar 0a to of Rue Nae the vas coe a id > Meg a ny ll their own desires, the jury denied to themselves all power of ascertain- r 
M. b peters phe. edt ’ age rye pi ai ay o a : ing the whole truth, and would have enabled them to form & partia 
, — nid a rt dd + be “ ; oe é tt quiste ee Ss, that’ and consequently an illegal verdict. The Coroner might easily have 
Gan es . eats pt herrysegh e cst d pithe ssithontae’ tn i * — found twelve individuals who had not expressed their decided opinion net 
la 4 ae nr a we Hed ald e 1 a gratiacation fice and, Scot: , of the riot of Monday and of the subsequent transactions, who would uisiclibinil . = me Ne 
mats “al th + Whis Tor meet the support in that House of every have listened calmly to evidence as well to criminate ns to justify; who  %@ Of every Humane person No man ean contemplate the dreadful 
party, whether ng or Lory. could repress their private feelings in the execution of th sin public duty,  spectable of the military firing upon the peaple v 
“ 7 on een a ee . - P s ni : the 
Mr. COURTENAY said he entertained the same feelings with all tt , aes vy : ‘ rot 4s 
Hon. Members who had spoken on the question; be one Ser ian _— ee os Soe yoo! been ee capable than @ majority of But inthe present case, was there any alternative? Could the safety of 
ef . 7 - . 4 " mat : fe jurymmen who acted, to render an honest, upri ° p Prt : : " 
ther remarks (ill after Easter, when bis Majesty's Ministers should be pre- mar . onest, upright, and conscientious | ine town, and the lives of peaceable inhabitants have been preserved 
—_—- CE atiennio mean of their views regarding Poland which the The public equally complain of the mode in which the evidence had, “ ithout the summary and effectual meaus which were resorted to? We ) 
country aac pat tO CEpect. veen received. Instead of all testimony being iake ; Id that it : 7 ‘sc , f 
. 2 — : eS ' ee ‘ s { ) g iaken viva voce, and the are told that it was Capt. Temple's company of the 15th Regiment 
t! Mr. BU giles Sg oof va ayy a aright to 4 Se on om jury being permitted to confront the witness so as to allow them to 
ws tin i by hee est time for her interposition, when she would be judge of the animus with which they appenr to testify, many were al 
supported by . . } ~ owed to hand in to the Coroner written depositions which were read 
hood (hisacery taad the thule ee — the — by a clerk. The jury thereby lost the opportunity of eliciting other | Cts, as well as the troops under their command, bore the insults of the 
s 7 > ™ . . : - . . 
ae ! P.) Majesty s Ministers had not held out any delu- points witich might suggest themselves during the progress ot an exami- mob with the most exemplary patience 
sive hopes to the Poles although France had, he believed. But it still i T ; oes : 
remained to be known what part the Government of this try had wation. The course of which we complain originated with the erimi- | « 
4 He had the v bri ' nt Hs CoUnTTY Hed | nating party, and had to be resorted to, however legal, in sell-defence, , : 
_ . e ha ny ow “pp teation to bring the subject betore the house | by the witnesses in favour of the military. rank had been wounded by the stones. Even then, the act was autho- 
_ pe cine > A chy ng Same igs meen vd ees oe house in Nothing bas excited +o much indignation during the course of this in. | rized by four Magistrates who were present, and who had twice read 
me the subject. For bis own pol . ‘bod hat ventas oh, vestigation, than the bighly improper interference of Mr, Papineau and | the Riot Act. 
jesty’s Ministers, and he believed the same confidence was sonerelly atew of his worshippers. The coroner canuot have a deputy, nor can 
2 s ~ -_ "2 


inal >a hei f we Bnd by what law he can transfer bis powers to Mr. Papineau or any : ‘ 
entertained, from their conduct and known vowed approval of, | other meddling politician, who chooses to turn a coroner's inqu st into ble to restrainthem. It may be said, that if more forbearance had been 
and as supporters of liberty, that when the time came for in epee” 


: y ; i unengine of political vengeance. Hi Mr. Papineau, in the pride of his | exercised, the mob would have dispersed of its ov T 
which could not be very distant, it would be found that they had acted ! ¥ ! y J tsown accord Phis is not 


; - . we . intellect, imagines that the coroner is incompetent to fulfil bis duty, and 
consistently. He totally disagreed with the opinion of the Hon. Meim-| he is desirous of ac ting for him, he should manifest at least the decorum, | 
ber (Mr. Courtenay) who had said there was no step between exposiu- 


lati te H fal ; | and certainly the temper to be expected from a public functionary : 
ation anda war. He was sure that if the question was ever put to a With a very perverted notion of justice, the coroner restricted himself | and had the dreadful remedy been withheld in the afternoon, it must 
division, on the subject of protest, the Hon. Member would stand alone. ; ; 


lentirely in bis examination to the fact that the men were killed by the | bave been resorted to in the course of the night. wi thee . 
ape Nay Soar . : ’ : = ; . . ; ' a : 5 i sc Hight, when the consequences 
a caniontnns ra he 9 was much —— -_ = —_ quences CON- | troops, as if that was denied by any one. He appeared desirous of 
COntFEee °S 8 Ga opinions and a combined protest. | avoiding the circumstances under which they were shot, and to consider 
Sir C. FORBES had always been attached to the cause of the Poles. . 


; we : . “AC Rag ay tar that with the riot which preceded the affair, or any other disturbances, 
An HON. MEMBER hoped that Germany would join with England | the jury had no concern. The charge which he gave to the jury al- | are restrainéd by leniency. Impunity only stimulates them to further 
and France in a@ remonstrance to Russia. : yh ; < 


“ ; ‘ . > . P luded to nothing but ‘murder’ or “‘ manslaughter,” as if such a thing as e ses—thi ’ une , i i 
Mr. SHIEL said, the Poles, in the midst of their misfortunes, had at - y . . coonenmncrtiie: ae ehuadentiy apparent at, Lgemn, Rrieiel, and alee ot 


i, , “justifiable homicide’ was wot laws. 
least the consolation that they excited the sympathy and admiration of 1 energies alg sy ane a 


oil the teeta of Ganiiam, “Picks diaaat Swit There was no consistency jn the manner in which the jury were treat. | z \ 
* a » , sas y > . * . A . ° ‘ : | . fru ~ 'o ° 
of : reir disasters Were emcompassed with aglo-| ed At one time they were regarded as grand jurors and allowed to | °% the transaction, from the Montreal Gazette 
ry more vivid and dasting than the triumphs of other nations. He be- 


shoved a femenstvenve ia thelr favcer med cso ty rey: 2 P Ray fea | adjourn, retire to their homes and talk to their friends—at another they Subsequent accounts represent the place as tranquil ; but the flend of 
] 4 wer oO e conjom 4 y tneiar " 2 ; ‘ . . oh . 
jointly by £tand anc | were locked up as petty jurors, treated to bread and water, and kept party is stillbusy. The Coroners Jury have been unable to agroe upon 





non that station. It 


order issue for his Lordship's res- 
. 
toration to the Navy, & motion will be made in P 


ee RPS Teepe 


A Brevet promotion, itis confidently said, will take place on the cele- 
bration of his Majesty's birth-day, the 25th of nest month —Aprid 20 





The late transactions at Montreal eacite unfeigned regret 


ut shuddering 











which fired, and Cot. Macintosh who gave the command. This is not : 


important, since it is clear, from reading all the accounts, that those off 


' 
| 

' 

is shown that the word 

Fire’ was not given until Col. Macintosh, and every man in the front ' 
’ 

: 

: 

| 


The fury and exasperation of the mob knew no bounds, 


and it was proved to demonstration that the eivil power was utterly una- 


atall probable from the complexion of ghe accounts that lave reached i 


us. "The mob bad from day to day encreased in violence and audacity, 


might have been still more aMicting to humanity. It és a mistake, to 


suppose that mobs, when wrought upto the perpetration of mischief, 


Providence, in the United States. We present elswhere a deseription 


France, would not be disregarded by Russia. He hoped this country | ( Bae : . ons 

eA . - eg “" ' from all con cation with their families. , 7 . 
would imitate France in the hospitality which sbe had extended to the me m e aenene . D a h pilies J a verdict, and have been discharged) Tie Coroner, in consequence, 
Polish refugees. | ‘Twenty-five cents willbe given for No. 1] and 13 of vol. 10. | issued bis warrant and caused Col. Macintosh and Capt. Temple to be 


Mr. HUNT thought the Hon. Member who had brought the subject | Phe Indes and Title Page of the present volume will be reedy neat 
forward entitled to the thanks of all loversof liberty. Le thought all | week, and forwarded to the respective subsrbibers 
remonstrances would be ineffectual, unless we threatened to follow them Died, on Thursday, the 24th ult. Lawra Bellamy, daughter of Samuel Newby 
up by effective measures. | aged two ye ars and Gve months. "| Gerrard, Esq., to the amount of £1,000 each. This act of the Coroner 
The motion that the House on its rising do adjourn till the 7th of May ~ - 
rT : ’ Exchange at New York on London 60 days 94 a 99 pe , 
was thea agreed ” >- | e ~ de mine aa - 4 © 3 por cent | firmed, with gross partiality, he being « partizan of Mr. Trac y We make 
THE LATE RIOT AT MONT REAL 1") af Ti A\ bl BLOxw | another extract froin the Gazette in reference to this point. 
é 4 a + 4 . ' ; f N ; | 
>, - 42 It is proper to state that (he opposite party are loudin their complaints 
Election Riot proy rI party | 
The poll continued open till five o’clock, when Mr. Tracey and his | ~NEW YORK. SATURDAY. JUNE. 2. 1832. _ They accuse Mr. Bagg’s party of “throwing the first stone,” and call 
pesthaaes Sage Sa ere not - their — cg ee 7 ~y the | _ “ae . niet : ~ | the transaction murder, The Minerve and the Vindicator are loud in 
pavement, and instead of retiring by Saint James Street, as had been | . North ra have arrived. | hich we _ rw ~ : ; , . . : 
usual upon every other day, the great idol of the faction chose to make The Mapeteen ane Sart Amerie ony nag y Me oe "yyy anes ; tho beball of Be. evaey o Ghends, while te held, renengees Courant, 
a tour into the centre of the Place Du Armes, for no other object than | ceived London papers tothe 2%b April. ‘The Sovereign bas also arrived | and Record, maintain the truth of the statement as we give it. Mr. 


to insult the constables and the military, who were at a little distance | from London. ) Bagge retired from the election on Tuesdey, entering a protest against 
drawn up aud remaining in peace. A scuffle shortly after having arisen, | Parliament having adjourned during the Easter Holidays, the above | the legality of the proceedings. Mr. Tracy is an Irishman and Mr 
the friends of Mr. Tracey, who had by this time proceeded as far as 
Dr. Robertson's, in St. James Street, returned io great numbers to the | *~ ee 
Piace D'Armes, filling their bands with the stones which they picked | Of Parliamentary Reform. P : a Washi Wednesd : 
off the newly macadamized street, and commenced an active assault} In compliance with a request that has been mode, we to-day present | Fhe dinner given to Washington Irving on Wednesday was esceed 
upon tue constables and others, who were obliged to retreat into the in- | the full particulars of the dispute between Lords Grey and Durhatn, and | ingly well attended, and must have been in the highest degree gratifying 
ey 9 ~ the esa Church and ae en or retire by | the Bishop of Exeter. ‘The report is taken exclusively from the Times, | to the distinguished individual who was honoured with it, We copy 
any of the neighbouring streets,—The shop of Mr. Henderson, grocer, | ‘ : 2 if : . Ye ae ee 
into which sr had rantested was attacked the windows sechod a paper by no means friendly to the Bishop, nor inclined, from | the following from the New York Gagette:— 
with stones, and several of the inmates severely struck. The violence | being itself involved in the altercation, to give any leaning to-| The fey meee Yat pa tag | gee Blog ho 
. ’ . 5 yvens ane se rene e e y ‘ P . “” ete , , 
with which the stones Mah pes throw " may be judged when the iron shut- | wards the reverend prelate. Many of our readers we are sure will po joyous. We can offer at present but a brief notice tl the festival, reserving 
ters have been pierced, and the intention of the rioters may he ascer. llament with us the violence of the language used by the Premier | the details for a future day, when we hope to offe r a correct and full ac count of 
tained by the cry which several gave of “let us have their heart's blood.” | , ‘ om ? ; m the happy speeches and toasts which were given. The Chair was taken by Ex- 
One constable was knocked down, and was about to be stabbed with a| towerds a christian Bishop. The provocation was most triv jal, and | Chane wl Kent. The Vice Presidents were Messrs. P. Hone, J. Duer, Profes- 
* 5 . . ‘ , } ' " ‘ ‘ ) 
shoemaker’'s knife, when the uplifted arm was arrested in its progress. | by no means demanding the unbecoming language of those Noble | sor Renwick, T. L. Ogden, 8. Swartwout, and Chas, Graham, The President 
‘ mer ill : : ‘ M , . in giving a toast to the heaith of the Hlustrious guest, Washington Irving, pre- 
All order being at an end, the civil authority completely subverted and | Lords whe thought themselves aggrieved. The Bishop of Exeter 


- ag j if , duri ' , \ faced it with some felicitous remarks, The reply of Mr. Irving was full of ani- 
Sey ee ee a a ony fang Bee. sdbene merely stated what was the common belief among the public, namely, apttion and a = ey eee van Nl Ee Oae, 0 Be 
~ TP . ive land, ate e o re » 
by St. James Street, but still keeping up their volley of stones upon the that there was some sort of connexion between some of the offices Thig annunciation was received with waving of handkerchiefs and immense 
military and constables. Three times the troops halted, as if to give an | of Government and the Times. The Bishop vouched not for the truth | cheering. | . 
tty 4 to di . jesist f their viol a ; ‘ ‘ The Ist Vice President, Philip Hone, Baq. being called on for a toast, gave the 
opportunity to the ar | masa pl foe st of nee ' sceahibyveos as 1d of these reports, he only alluded to their existence, and said that he «Memory of the First Settlers of New Amsterdam.” His ax companying re- 
raul , 4 , se ficers and soldiers | Te . ; > , - ‘of treat, tien ; em 
pact gety tye we ened cate thease pated go eer the nearly - thought the fact of the Duke of Buckingham’s letter to the King having suaghe were Sail ons = Sepone me ent eontures > ee 
Siri ’ ) " Y - e : : , P : A wer, Esq. 2¢ : “ it, ” ory - " “ 
ceived. ‘The magistrates and the officers in command of the troops ex- , been so improperly published in the same paper, gave colour to that be- |i ciee” ‘He prefaced his toast with a most admirable speech—a speech full of 
erted their uf{most influence to put a period to the disturbances which | lief, We think so too, and we think moreover that bis Majesty's Go- rb brillieney and or - Pog anes ge ly a oo — of ponees 
oo. ‘i . _ . : s ienati | hie | - Jiettrnckh’s being considered the author « 4 vn work, despite the papular de- 
ee t ’ =" pune pe nsnas, Ansty.» emppee? 2 betes ao vernment are by no means exonerated by the violent language and out- } lusion in thie particular; and seemed to be anxiously desirous that the shade of 
ere agitated. . S 2 ’ ‘ it, ? : ; iv is. i ‘ sto hould not b vlaced the od t of excl n 
’ . fe ‘ » . s Pa, e the veractous historian shou not be pla m th preaicament oF aciaiming 
sons were soon extended on the ground. After the fatal volley had ta- | Pageous de fe —_ f the Premier — relative tt re indeod © OO | with the Romen bard, “ olter tal is honesee ! . ' 
ken effect, the troops advanced and took up their position in the Hay | epoch in English history to see the Prime Minister, ia hie high and hono | The Third Vice President gave “ Sir Walter Scott.” The fourth Vice Presi- 
Market. Other detachments having arrived from the Champ de Mars, | +, ble station, charging a bishop of the established church with falsehood | dent gave“ The memory of youthful associations.” The fifth gave “* The health 
halted in various parts of St. James Street andthe Place D’Armes. Du- Le é “il fail t k. al thet tt ' | of Peter Irving, —whick was drunk with three cheers, The smth gave The 
ring the evening the troops remained under arins in different parts of | fraud, and ambition. Our readers will not fail to remark, algo, that the | distinguished strangers and citizens who honoured the guest by their presence, 


the town, two pleces of cannon and the Royal Artillery, from St. He. | tone and language ofthe Bishop throughout were mild and unobjection- | Each of Won wares wore poset Mat tt as age, Horny the roca 
len's, were planted near the Montreal Bank, and at night the streets of able. But the whole affair, applauded as Ear] Grey and Lord Durbam was present, and gave some of his best songs. 
the town and suburbs were scoured by Major Gregory’s troop of Royal | pave since been by a portion of the press and public, tends most forei-| On the whole, we can assure our re aders, that the festival was well arranged 
Montreal Cavalry. Two pieces of cannon were also placed at the bly k the si f the times. The significent romerk of the Ne and conducted; and that they will have a rich treat whenever the 5 ec, . 
Barrack Square. ae ~ vert the a e ve smes. + tones ae ntiadast Ok tekias . shall be laid before them in full, 4 ay : 
We cannot but regret that it was requisite for the military to act, but ble Premier to the same bishop, not ton », cann » forgotten— ; : — A : 
to every one who like ourselves saw the disturbances in Saint James « SET YOUR HOUSE IN ORDER.” | The Harpers re week published — be seager joe Young- 
Street, must admit that it was imperative upon them—and that an ab- er Son This , ite 4 said to be ~ te _— oO f the Ulwes one 
solute necessity existed of making the law obeyed by those who were A bill is before Parliament granting an imdemnity to the Governors 4 - a Lond taibo Meend ahatee a pe or ee ow eeedy 
i i y 7 i y . ‘ re ‘ ) ’ ’ . , 
Fee ne rare aa innocent of Hot should Lave fallen bata dis, 0 the islands of Barbadoes, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, for opening | some of our readers will not have forgotten, posted himself in a cave, 
; y - the ports to lumber, fish, and provisions, duty free. And also for grant- | in the mountain which was only accessible from one point, and that by 


crimination between guilty and innocent cannot take place on such oc- , Y b 
i T : i i issi i i i of a single ladder. In this cave Trelawney fortified himself, and 

: hose who t the mob to violence were the first to take ing permission for the further introduction of the same articles, on the | means o , an 
casions. Those who urged the mo I with a small band of followers was enabled to treat all assaults of bis 


to their heels, and none was more distinguished for the expedition with | same terms, until thé Ist. January 1833; and also for continuing in , : 3 - 

which he retreated, than the redoubtable Mr. Tracey, who had volun- | ¢ tat 1 till March 1 1833 enemies with defiance until the endof the war. The novel is highly 
teered to lead them. orce the same act, by order in Council, oo. praised in the London critical works, and we have already given a {a- 

We believe the lives of the unfortunate individuals who have suffered,| Our private letters from London announce that Colonel Bedford | yourable estract. 

would not have been sacrificed had the mob rot been encouraged by se-| Wilson, Jate of the Columbian service, hes been appointed his Ma- We have much pleasure in welcoming the return of Mr. Horn, the 
veral well known characters, who have been great supporters of Mr. jesty’s Consul General for the Republic of Peru, to reside at Lima. vocalist, and sincerely hope be will make a permanent sojourn in this 
Tracey. ‘They told the mob previous to running away themselves, not is diminishing in Paris, but gradually estendin country. During bis absence Mr. H. bas not been idle ; he brought out 
to be afraid of the soldiers, as they dared not to fire, and if they did, The cholera morbus is diminis ong SS Pas, OS eee ye : 8 | the Love Spell, taken from Auber's opera of Philtre, which was the 
they would only use blank cartridge to scare them away.—Montreal to other paris of France The disorder did not prove fatal to Gen. | only successful adaptation in London; also an operetts, the Chaste Sa- 


apprehended ona charge of murder; but these gallant officers were re 


leased, on bail being put in by the ion, Joho Forsyth, and Samuel 


| is deemed illegal, and the proecedings Lefore him were marked, it is al- 





vessels do not furnish us with any additional intelligence ou the subject | Bagg, we believe, is from the United States 
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Gazette ; | Lamarque, as stated. In London and throughout England it is happily lute, in one act, of his oe oe: —- he — a3 net Mon on 
From the same. ; on the decline. The returns on the 27th April, were as follows: London, | Miss Sherriff, the new | stem onns. e Fluto Moagico of Moza 
We have heard that more serious complaints are made against the Mr. I. also adapted for 


Jrury Lane, but in consequence of the distrar*- 
mode in which this inquest has been condacted. Many are not back- ed state of affsirs at that house it was not greduned and we understava 
ward in declaring that it has not been marked with that impartiallity,| 13-4. Other parts of the Kingdom—-new cases 129, deaths 74; | (hat this delightful predsction, and oneor two others, are available to 
which ought to be characteristic of the proceedings of every sworn jury, | total cases from commencement £796, deaths 3195; grand total— | any manager who chooses to make suitable overtures to Mr. H. in 
and of every Court of enquiry—that it has been distinguished by strong order to obtain them. ‘ 

political aniinosity—and that its proceedings have been irregular and il- | ~ ; Dr. Arne’s opera of Artaxerzes was played last night, Mr. H taking 
legal. These complaints, as far as they are tangible, relate to the charac- 300 having otcurred in Dublin. In Belfast afew new instances have | )5. 414 part of Artabanes, Mrs. Austin thet of Mandase, Mrs. Sharpe 
| ter of the jury summoned—the mode of receiving the evidence—the | taken place, and Cork continues subjected to its ravages It is stated | Artaserses and Mr. Jones Arbaces. 


new cases &. deaths 6; total cases from commencement 2532, deaths | 








cases 11,328 deaths 4529. In Ireland the cases are augmenting—neerly 








































































416 TYc Albion 








| Sir Thomas's portraits of the Pope, and of Cardinal Gousalvi, were f 
not less admired than those of (oe other great personages whose portraits | 
were execated at Aix and Vienoa While painting the Pope, Sir Tho-| 
| mas expressed a sort of half wish that he had put upon his finger the | 
| ring he wore when elected; when the old man sprung from the chair in 
. | which he was sitting, and rejected the offer of assistance from two or | 
But let us turn from disquisition to narrative, snd accompany the three prelates who were in the room, burried off and brought it. e. 
artist on bis brilliant expedition to Aix la Chapelle. From 17¢7, when | may almost class this, says Lawrence, “with the Emperor of Russia, 
he came to London, down to 1818, his career bad been one bright) stooping to pat the pegs into my ease!, and then with me lifting the pic- 
course of honour and suceess. Admitted, bythe patronage of Geo. IIL, tre on it Chis latter circumstance quite equals Charles the Filth 
an associate of the Academy in 1790, he was sovn left almost without # taking up the pencil for Titian j and the only trifling thing wanting to the 
rival in his art. Gainsborough had died just about the time he came to parattet is, that I should be at itian.” ; , 
London: Sir Joshua, in 1789; Romacy, in Imre; Opie, (w ho, though | — Passing over many interesting ref ctions made by hien on Rome and! 
elevated into extensive practice by the eaprice of the pablic, could its neighbourhood, we must accompany him beek to England. On vo 
never, with his heavy hand aud coarse colouring, long bave maintained very day of Sir Thomas's return, he was elected president of the Roya 
the struggle against the grace and freedom of Sir Thomas's manner,) in Academy, in room of Mr. W est, who had died during his absence. We 
1807. Wesguer alone remained, a powerful rival to the last; but he al-| are wot inclined to rate very highly the occasional addresses or lectures 
so disappeared trom the scene in 1410. ‘Though Sir Thomas's prices | Whien he delivered in the character of President; they indicate rather 
rose to £600 for a full length. and £700 for an extra full length, his time | plain and practical good sense, thaw any originality of view or expres- 
was incessantly occupied, and his labour as constant and unceasing as if sion; in this respect contrasting poorly with those either of Reynolds, 
he had been a working mechanic. For his beautiful picture of the Opie, Barry, or Puseli. Fuseti was in fact at that time in the possession 
Countess Gower and child, he received 1500 guineas. He had exhibited | ot the protessorial chair; and Sir Thomas probably thought that mere ] 
some specimens of historical composition,—such as Satan calling his le- annual addresses were not the proper vehicle for conveying any syste- 
gions,—a work of great power and grandeur, though not without a taint matic views of the art. i ; pe - 
of exaggeration both in drawing and colouring: llomer reciting his Though we have said we have no intention of describing the indi- 
poems to the Greeks; and one or two others; besidesthe masterly his- vidual productions of his penvil, the circumstances attending the execu- 
torical portraits of Kemble, in the characters of Cato, Rolla, and Hamlet. | tion of bis beautiful picture of the children of Mr. Calmady are so in- 
The patronage which he had received from George UL. was continued teresting, that we are sure we shall confer a favour on our readers by the 
and increased by George 1V. When, in 1818, the Congress took place | following extract.—Mr. Lewis, the engraver, had suggested to Mrs. 
at Aix la Chapelle, he was selected by his late Majesty as the person Calmady that the children would form a beautiful group, and that he 
best qualified to execute the portraits of the assembled Sovereigns: an) was certain that if Sir Thomas saw them, he wouid be glad to paint them 
idea which had been previously entertained during their visit to Eng: | on any terms. — , - F 
land, but which the shortness of their stay had at that time prevented “To July, 1823, Sir Thomas saw the children. The terms, upon his 
from being carried into execution, Previous to his setting out, he re- card on bis mantlepiece, descended from six hundred guineas to one 
ceived the honour of knighthood, hundred and fifty, which was the price of the smallest b®ad size. Having 
At Aix he was accommodated with the use of the Hotel de Ville as | two in one frame, increased the price by two thirds, and thus the regular 
a painting-room; and here his portraits of the Emperor of Russia, the | charge for the portraits would have been two hundred and fifty guineas. | 
King of Prussia, and one drawing of the Emperor of Austria, were exe- “ Sir Phowas, captiv ated by the loveliness of the children, and sym 
cuted. An alteration in the attitude became necessary, in his portrait of pathizing with the feeling of the mother, asked ogly two hundred 
the first of these Sovereigns. “1 bad to act,” snid Lawrence, “decidedly guineas.—* I suppose,’ says Mrs. Calmady, ‘[ must still have looked de- 
apainst his judgment and wishes, end to make a total alteration in the , spairingly, for he immediately added, without my saying a word, “ Weil, | 
picture, changing entirely the action of the legs, and consequently of | we must say one hundred and filly pounds, for merely the two little | 
the trunk. You will readily imagine, that, circumstanced as Lam, I work | heads in a circle, and some sky-—and finish it at once. P ‘ 
with the utmost vigilance of eye; [ never exerted this with more certain “ Sir Thomas commenced Listask the nest morning at half-past nine ; 
effect than in drawing in that very action. ‘The process was new to the and never did artist proceed with more increasing zeal and pleasure. 
Emperor, and the accuracy with whieh it was done surprised and pleased | “‘ Upon the mother’s expressing ber delight at the chalk drawing, as 
him. All seeing init an unusual action of his majesty, gave it their | soon as the two heads were sketched in, he replied, ‘that he would de- | 
unanimous approbation, and I, only on the day after, saw its defect, and | vote that day to doing a little more to it, and would beg her acceptance 
at all hazards determined to amend it. of it, as he would begin another.’ P 
“ He stands always resting on one leg, (you know what T mean, the “The public, in one sense, must be glad at this liberality ; fora more | 
other loose on the ground like the figures of the antique,) and he stands | free, masterly, and exquisitely beautiful sketch, wos scarcely ever made. | 
either with his hand; or with his hands closely knit before him. ‘The | It may be doubted, however, whether upon the whole, this circumstance | 
first figure was thus. You perceive that he here seems to be shrinking | is to be rejoiced in, for the sketch gave promise of even a more beauti- | 
and retiring from the object of his contemffation, determined at the same | ful piece than that which he afterwards completed. Both of the faces | 
time to preserve and hold fast one certain good from the enemy, what- | were full, and that of the child now in profile, was even more beaatiful 
ever be the issue of the battle. These were my objections, and the | than the side face; and both were rich and lovely, and more soft and | 
vexatious thing was, that before an audience of his friends | was to com- | delicate in the sketch than in the finished picture. : 
mence the alteration by giving him four legs; and though gradually ob-| “ During the progress of the painting, Sir ‘Thomas continually kept | 
literating the two first, still their agreeable lines were remaining in most | saying, that ‘it would be the best piece of the kind he had ever painted ;' 
complicated confusion. What L expected took place ; during almost the | and not only would he detain the children many hours, with their father 
whole of it, the atlendant generals complained, and the Emperor, | or mother, keeping them in good humour by reading stories to them, or 
though confiding in my opinion, was still dissatisfied. However, I ac-| otherwise amusing them, but on several occasions he detained them to 
complished the alteration and the vessel righted.’ dinner, that he might get another sitting that day. Mrs. Calmady on 
“—Tell all the ill-bred men of your acquaintance this anecdote of | one occasion, on her return to his house, after driving home for an 
the Emperor of Russia. In the midst of the concert, while the first hour to attend to her infant, found Sir Thomas, with one child on his 
violin was playing, Lsaw his eye glancing towards ladies at some short | knee, feeding it with mashed potatoes and mutton chops, whilst he was 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

From the Edinburgh Rervew. 
The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Kt. LL.D., F.R-S., 
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| worthy of the public patronage. 





distance from him. When the close of a passage permitted it, he ad-| coaxing and caressing the other, who was fed by the servant. As fre- 
vaneed with the greatest precaution, but perfect ease, and not the smal-, quently as he kept the children for the day, he would always feed them 
lest sound of tread, to take a tea-cup trom a lady, the wife of one of the himself, and play with them with the simplicity of genuine fondness and 
aides-de-camp of Lord Wellington, (who had the good sense not to re-| delight; and when food and sport had recruited them, — were again 
sist it,) returning to place it on the table.” | placed in the chair, and the business of the portrait proceeded. 

The Emperor of Austria's countenance he describes as “ rather long ‘* At one sitting, he was interrupted by the arrival of a packet from the 


and thin, and when grave, grave to melancholy; but when he speaks, King of Deamark, which he opened and read to Mr. and Mrs. Calmady. | 


benevolence itself lights it up with the most agreeable expression, making | It contained his election, in French, to the rank of Honorary Member of 
it the perfect image of a good mind.” j the Royal Academy of Denmark, and the King’s letter was signed, 

After completing the portraits of these sovereigns, each of whom sat | ‘votre affectioné, Christian Frederick.’ Reading the flattering compli- 
to him seven times, with the exception of the King of Prussia, whose | ments paid to him by the King, Sir Thomas smiled and said, ‘The fact 
portrait was finished in six sittings, and those of Hardenberg, Metter- | is, they have beard [am painting this picture. 
nich, Nesselrode, and the Duke de Richelieu, he set off to Vienna,to| “The children caught his amiable humour, and played with him as 

aintasecond portrait of Francis, and that of Prince Schwartzenburg. | with la bonne nourice; and at one long sitting, the little cherub, with ber 

n Vienna he mingled with the first circles, aud seems to have formed | fat rosy cheeks, relieved her own ennui, and supplied him with a fund of 
an intimate acquaintance with Prince Metternich and his family, | laughter, by her nursery tales of, ‘Dame Wiggins,’ and ‘Field Mice, 
whom he afterwards met in Ltaly; whither he was next directed to | and Raspberry Cream.’ 
repair, in order to paint the portrait of the Pope. The follow-|  * Sir Joshua’s delight at the gambols of children was equally in accord- 
ing extract from a letter descriptive of a visitto Tivoli, represents Met- ance with his amiable manners and kind heart; and to this we owe bis 
ternich in a somewhat new character—that of a sentimentalist, and an | exquisite painting of infants and children, some of which may survive 
amiable, kind-hearted father and friend. | his best historical or nay pictures.” 

“Lhave sustained very positive loss in the departure of my Vienna! “At one sitting, after Sir Thomas Lawrence had had the shoe of little 
friends. I dined with Prince Metternich, whenever an engagement at | Emily Calmady often taken off, and had attempted to catch her playful 
the tables of the Cardinals, the Duchess and Duke of Devonshire, or | attitudes and expressions, he could not help exclaiming, ‘How dis- 
Dake of Torlonia, would permit. With him, his daughter, and their) heartening it is, when we have uature before us, to see how far—with 
suite, on eight different evenings, I visited the beautiful villas and places | our best efforts and all our study—how very far short we fall of her!” ” 
of interest round Rome. He wasalways on my arm when we arrived | When the painting was finished, Sir Thomas said, “ This is my best pic- 
at them, and often took me in his chariot, with bis daughter, (who con- | ture. L have no hesitation in saying so—my best picture of the kind quite 
stantly travels with him,) the only person here admitted to that honour | —one of the few I should wish hearafter to be known by. 

—her husband, Comte Esterhazy, and Prince Kaunitz, the ambassador,,; Thus, admired and esteemed by his friends, and at the head of art in 
following in other carriages. The last evening of their stay, I went with | his own country, increasing, if that were possible, in popularity, appa- 
him in his barouehe, in company with his danghter and Prince Kaunitz, | rently in possession of good health, and flattering himself, as he told a 
to take a last look at St. Peter's, and afterwards to view the sun setting | friend about this time, thet from the regularity of his living he might at- 
on Rome from the Monte Mario. His daughter, though never in Eng- | tain old age, the news of bis death, in January, 1830, produced a most 
land, speaks English remarkably well, and is to him, in intellect and na- | unexpected and deep sensation in the public mind. His favourite sister 
ture, and in their mutual affection, what Portia was to Cicero.” 1 do | had been ill for some time; and he had been anxiously endeavouring to 
not compare a modern statesman to that father of Roman eloquence, | make arrangements to leave town to visit her. “ I am grieved to the 





(sanctified by all honours of history and time,) except in height of po-| soul,” he writes, December 17, 1829, “that urgent circumstances keep 
litical importance, and in the certain existence of this sweet, domestic | me at this time from the comfort of seeing you; butin the next month ! 
feeling. ‘That you may know part of the link that binds me to him, be- | will certainly break away from all engagementsto be with you.” About 
sides his kindness, and the circumstances of fortune, see me with him | a week afterwards he writes, “ [have sacredly pledged myself to be with | 
at Tivoli, before the lower, tremendous cascade, which is out of view | you, and to that all circumstances sha! bend.” He wrote again-—and | 
of the town, though, if you look up, you just catch the Sibyl's temple. | for the last time—January 6th, 1830, “I meant, my dearest Ann, to be | 
We were standing alone and silent before it, just so far distant as not to with you by dinner-time to-morrow; I have made exertions to do 80, | 
be stanned by the noise—‘ And bere,’ he said, ‘it lows on—always ma-) but it may not, cannot be!—you must be content to see me to a late | 
, always great; not caring whether it has audience or not; with no) simple dinner on Friday.” But the “ late simple dinner,’ on Friday, | 
of rivalry for power! Here is no envy, no exertion for an ef-| among thuse be loved so deeply, with whom he longed so eagerly to be, 
fest. Content with its own grandeur, no vanity no amour propreare he was not destined to enjoy. Pressing business detained him in town | 
hete.’ If you were to tell this to our diplomacy or ng oop le the | that day; on Saturday he was seized with a violent attack in the| 
dexterous, ambitious, politic Metternich—of him who dared that au- | stomach, with great pain and difficulty of breathing, and on the following | 
dience of a day with Bonaparte, at Dresden, and is reproached by Lord | Thursday he was no more. 
Grey with having so entirely deceived him—of Prince Metternich in To the few observations we have inade on Sir Thomas's professional 
society—the gay, the quizzing Metternich—they would never believe, | character, let us add a word or two on his nature as aman. Kindness, 
or would sagely ridicule the tale: but it isthis Metternich that Llove,| modesty, charity, regard for the feelings of others, seem to have been 
who, when dressed for the ambassador's party, his equipage and at-| born with him. No man bore his faeulties more meekly, or stood less 
tendant’s waiting, at half-past ten at night, on my sole call, at my sug- upon his unrivalled reputation. Of bis brother artists he invariably spoke 
gestion, could change his dress, take me to his daughter's room, where | with the truest feeling of their respect llencies, and the liveliest 


ive exce! 
she was at her little supper, at her husband's bedside, who was il! with | desire to do justice tothem. To rising merit he was a constant and un- 
slight fever, persuade his‘ Marie’ to put on her bonnet and cloak, and | assuming patron; and conscious as he must have been of his own 





come with us to see the Colosseum, by the moonlight, that was then | anxiety to promote the welfare of his brother artists, he might well feel 
shining in purest lustre, where we staid till, on our stopping at the French | grieved to discover how vain had been all his efforts to escape the attacks 
ambassador's, he found it twelveo'’clock. Ile had then to make a slight of envy. Of his quiet and extensive charities the present werk enume- 
chenge of dress, but | had none with me, and declined entering, andwas rates many instances. The chief defects in his character were a want 
therefore getting out of the carriage (to return in my Own, W hich had fol-| of order and method in money matters, which involved him in frequent 
lowed me with Edward. Prince Metternich, however, would not per- | embarrassments, and exposed him, though unjustly, to the accusation of 
mit it, but desired meto remain with his da ighter, and conduct her | having injured himself by gaming. This he indignantly denies, in a| 
home, which Ithen did One short anecdote of her, and I conclade | letter addressed to one of his old and constant frieods, Miss Lee; “1 
this too long letter. On my one day expressing surprise at her preferring have neither been extravagant nor profligate in the use of money; nei-| 
the Netherlands to any country she had seen, she said, ‘it is so cultivated . 
—the peasantry are so happy. 


ther gaming, horses, curricle, expensive entertainments, nor secret 
sources of ruin, from vulgar licentiousness. have swept it from me. 1 
where he is not happy, ah! it: am in every thing, but the effects of utter carelessness ahout money. the same 
waterfalls." This was said in | being Iwas at Bath ‘ . - 
ng her eyes from her work, as | the same disdain of 
A grand, he 


I know it bas not rocks and waterfalls 
but God made the country tor man: and al 
isin vain that you tell me of rocks and 

a steady, even tone of voice, without rais 
an inward and unheard sentiment 
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which I never tised, T 








( ctised, (for this is far removed from inconstane: 
pose,) and it has not changed my confidence in bumen nae one 
firm belief, that the good of it infinitely overbalances the In bes. 


i sr — i =f ie held other language; but it has been the 
errata of the heart, and this is ) : ic 
oul uy tillinrtrd t6 aaa the perfect book, which I could offer, 

Considering the exceedingly defective nature of bis education, (f 
he was removed from schooi when only eight years old,) the accompli b 
ments and attainments of Sir Thomas, in general titerature mea 7: 
markable. With English Literature, and particularly poetry, h . = 
perfectly acquainted. His recitation is described as ex uisitely * ~ 
ful; and though the critical obsery ations, which are occasionally — 
spersed through his correspondence, do not possess any high Reeestes 
of originality, their truth and delicacy will be generally admitted 7 
conversation, be was graceful, full of matter,—blending with all he r 
or did the gentlest and easiest gaiety. With at least as 
might it be said of him, as of Reynolds, that he was forme 
usin every way ; 

“ His pencil our iaces, his manners our heart ;” 

and we trust that the principle of generous emulation—thet feeling of 
rivalry without eavy, which it was his anxious study to infuse into t “ 
practise of British art, and without which 
than useful to the progress of nainting—will long survive the ami bi 
and accomplished artist, by Whom more than by any of his predecess 
it was advocated and practically exemplifed. : 1 a 


he said 
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} EW-YORK GYMNASIUM.—WILLIAM FULLER bees leave to 

+% his grateful thanks to his patrons and friends for the encouragement he | 
eceived in his endeavours to establish permanently, in this cily, a Gym m 

school, and to inform them that to render his establishment as widel ’ Sonetant 
as posSible, he has taken, for a term of years, a wide and deep lot No 29 
street, near Nassau. On this lot spacious buildings have been erecte d, in b oh 
are put up all such apparatuses as can be beneficially used in the varion foe 
ments of the Gymnasium. The buildings are so constructed as to be thrown « 
in favourable weather, admitting as free a’circulation of air as if there were _— 
closure. During cold weather a regular and agreeable temperature cf t eg he 
be maintained—besides, there is a fine spacious yard for out-door arnus« me t _ 

Mr. Fuller, who was the Jirst to introduce the regular gymnastic crercises ion " 
United States, pledges himself that this establishment shall be, in every rin 

r To the great utility and immense benefits te a 
derived from these exercises, hundreds of his pupil bear most satisfactor aad 
unanswerable testimony, which is likewise supported by the advice and apinin I 
the most emment medical men of this country and of Europe. arc 

; Po those whose time is much occupied, particularly in a sedentary manner, th 
Gymnasium is admirably adapted, as half an hour devoted daily to its amu ; 
ments is abundantly sufficient to ensure the full enjoyments of sound health . 
is equally fitted to the child of six years of age, or the man of fifty or upward 
the exercises being so numerous and so varied. To the dispeptic and invalid thes 
cannot be too strongly recommended, from the decided etiect they have in do : 
loping the muscles, expanding the chest, and giving freedom of motion to the oe 
for which purpose they are every way superior to all other exercises, 

Genilemen confined to business in the lower part of the city will find the loc 
tion of the Gymnasium pariicularly convenient. oo 

The terms are now for one year $15; one half to be paid on ente 
mainder at the the end of the first six months. 

Boge y wd 14 years of age $10, payable as above. 

a Angie, and Sparring, upon the most approved principles, taught at the 
The Elements of Gymnastics by Mr. Fuller, for sale at the book-store of 
Messrs. Pendicton & Hill, 94 Broadway, and at the Gymnasium, price 25 conte 

The hours recommended in which the exercises will be productive of the most 
advantage, are from 6 to 8 in the morning, from II to 1 at noon, and from 5 to 7 in 
the evening. ee a . [June 2, 2t.] 

a TAMMERING and all other impediments of Speech PERMANENTLY 
\7 CORRECTED and CURED by Mr. King, professor of Elocution, Institue 
tion No, 7 Barclay street, New York, removed from No, 78 Murray street. As 
Mr. King 8 stay in this country is limited; application must be made before the 
first of November next. Mr: K, will not expect to be renumerated until the pupil 
shall be satisfied, ne 

Recommendation.—We cheerfully recommend Mr. King to the public as fully 
competent to correct Stammering and other impediments of spec ch, having wit- 
nessed the effects of his instruction. 'Wehave known Mr. King for several years 
as a successful teacher of Elocution. The original of the above is in the posses 
sion of Mr. King, signed by the Rev. Dr. Wainright, Wm. Forrest, Esq., Rey 
Ww m. W are. IT unite in the foregoing recommendation. JOHN GRISCOM. , 

e{_#~ As Mr. K. has laboured as cheerfully (and a greater number of hours) 
for those who could not as for those who could pay, he takes the liberty of solicit. 
ing editors out of the city to give this advertisment a passing notice. m2l, 


OFFICE AT BALTIMORE.—I have established an office at Baltimore 
Md., for the sale of tickets in all lotteries managed by Messrs Yates and M‘In- 
tyre, which will be under the direction of Mr. Daniel P. Barnard, who for some 
years past has been in my employ in this city. There are frequently brilliant 
lotteries drawn in other States, which are well worthy the attention of adven- 
turers: the schemes and drawings will be found in my paper. My southern 
friends will now be enabled to receive their tickets four days sooner than from 
New York. The drawings will be forwarded from this city as usual. The post- 
age in most cases will be less than from New York; but when New York tickets 
are wanted, it might be as well, perhaps, to send orders direct to the old lucky 
Court of Fortune in this city, unless there he not time, or the tickets required 
sooner than they could be sent from this city. Address 


ANTHONY H. SHCUYLER, Baltimore, Md., or New York. 


return 
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May 19.—tf. 
7" MY DISTANT FRIENDS—Syivester’s, 130 Broadway, New Yak. 
I beg to remind my numerous friends and patrons that l am regularly 
licensed by the various States in which I have offices for the sale of authorized 
Lottery tickets—and that I have not any connection with any other person ip this 
city—no one has permission tO advertise and solicit orders in my name. Great 
caution is required in directing all orders (which meet same attention as per> 
sonal apgeaenom) to S. J. Sylvester, Broker, New York; Baltimore Ma., 
Fittsburgh Pa. ; 
NB. As usual, I attend to the Exchange & Commission business. Sovereigns, 
Bank of England Notes, and Silver bought and sold, §(# Bills on England in 
sums to suit, 
The following splendid Lotteries will next be drawn :— 


June 6, Class No. 18 20,000 15,000 Tickets, $5. 
7 bs, 19 20,000 10,000 5. 
» a 20 10,000 3,000 3. 

A Grand Mammoth Scheme— 
“27 21 30,000 $20,000 5,000. 


The Ist drawn number $20) 
2d = do 16 - 
3 or 4or§ 12 ? Tickets, $10. 
And any one number 10) 
For tickets in any of the above lotteries, apply to 


be adhd. _ 8. J. SYLVESTER. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters Days of | from Days ofeailingsrim 
ew York. Haere. 

No.1.Chas.Carroll W. Lee, Feb. 1, Jucel ,Oct. t Mar.20,July 20,Nov.% 

2.Charlemagne, Robinson ‘© 50, ** 10, ** LJ Ap’l. J,Aug. 1, Dee.! 

3, Havre, Depeyster,, ‘* 20, -* 20, ** 23), "30 "10 =H 

i. Erie, J.Fuuk,  March!, July 1, Nov. ! "eo *s0 "8 

2. Albany. Hawkine, ** 10, ** 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan! 

3.Menri lv. J. Rockett, ‘+ 20, ** 20, «* 90 7190 849 1 

1. France, E. Funk, Ap'l. 1,Aug.1,Dec. ! "oR "2e “SS 

2.Sully, W.W.Peli ‘* 10, 10, ** 10\ June 1 Oct. 1 Feb.! 

3. Francois lst J.B. Pell ‘“ 90, ** 20 ** 90) "10 "10 "10 

1. Rhone. |Hathaway May 1, Sept.l,Jan. 1) "'20 "'20 "2 

2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,, ** 16, ** 10, ** 10/July 1 Nov. }Mar.! 

3. Manchester weiderholdt’ « 20, ** 20, ** Qo) "4K 719 "1 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, inclu ding 

beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drscription. 
No. !. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2. do, do E. Quesnel, L’aine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall st. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livincston, No. 42 Broad-Street Agent, + 


J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Consignees at Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 


~~ NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. — 


Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from Daysef sailing free 
New Yerk. Liverpool. 

No.1.Caledonia, Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb.16, June! 6 ,Oect. I 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, * & © Gee #6 o4, « 94, ** 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell. ‘** 16, “ 16, ‘* 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov-! 
2 Shefficld, Hackstaf, ‘‘ 24, «* 24, * 94, ** 8, 8, “ 8 
3. Canada, Wilson, Feb. I,June 1,Oct. 1, ** 16, ** 16. * 6 
4. New Ship, os , * B «@ 8B, «© o4, « os, * 
1. Pacific, Crocker. ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, April !,Aue 1,Dee. 
2.Joho Jay. Holdrege, ‘‘ 24, ** 24,4¢ 4, 8 “« 8 % ; 
1.North American Macy, Mur. 1,July 1,Nov.1, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, a 5 
4.Napoleor Smith, < 6, te @ ce Gy S* O6, * BS 1 
3. Britannia, Marshall ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, Mey 1,Sep i Jan A 
2. Birmingham, Harris, +694, «© 94, ** a4, ** 8, FB, ra 
3. New York. Hoxie, Aprill,Aug.1,Dee.1, ‘* 16, ** 16, * pt 
4. Silas Richards, Holkdrege, ‘* &, ** 8, ** 8, ‘* 24, ** 24 1 
1. New Ship, 16. ** 16, ** 16, June 1,O8ct we 
2.Silvanuslenkines Allen c.g, e¢ 94, ** og.) ** 8B, * — 
Passages in the Cebin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, t! irty-5° 
Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description . 
Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. se 

umes Brown & Co —and 4th, Cearns, Crary & Co oo 
: No. land3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson, 97 Beekman-street. No. 2 New 
Line Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Sam!. Hicks & Sons—-No. 4 Packet Line 


& Co. 
























